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In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 





Ike protested his innocence, but appeared so 
thoroughly frightened that Mrs. Wilbur felt sure | 
some valuable information might be shaken out | 
of him. 

“It aint anything about 











ing him, so that I would put you in Andrew’s | which Andrew had read that entertaining para-| school days in Ohio,—when he found himself 


place. A man that can do such a thing as that to| graph about himself, had another item on the | mechanically picking at the ferrule. 


a dumb beast, will be guilty of any crime he | 


thinks for his advantage. Don’t you lie to me! | 
Tell me anything but the truth, and I turn you 
over to the police in a minute.” 
Lem was so overwhelmed by this torrent of ter- | 
rible accusation that he did not try to speak at all. | 
He stood glaring and grimacing with fright, and 
breathing quick, short breaths. 
“The only chance for you,” said the baker, ‘‘is 
to tell me everything this minute, and return that 
money, or give me 
some reasonable 





the robbery!” he whim- 
pered. ‘‘It’s about—about 
—you remember when 
Dicky lost flesh last sum- 
mer? Lem bored holes 
in his manger, so the 
grain that we fed him 
would run through fast- 
er’n he could eat it. 
There’s a dark corner 
there, and a box where 
we used to have a setting 
hen. The grain run into 
the box. But I found 
out the trick one day, 
hunting hens’ eggs. 

“Lem said he’d have 
my scalp if I told; and 
after that he used to hire 
me to go and pull the hay out of 
Dicky’s rack, and put it into the 
General’s, when he couldn’t get a 
chance to do it himself. After 
Towner took Dicky, Lem plugged up 
the holes, and he didn’t dare bore 
any in the General’s manger. Said 
he was bound, though, to have 
Andrew put out of his way.” 

After this confession, wrung from 
the boy almost sentence by sentence, 
Mr. Wilbur took him to the barn, 
and ordered him to point out the 
plugs in the manger. 

“‘He’s the biggest scoundrel that 
ever lived,” he said, ‘‘or else you 
are telling an abominable pack of 
lies!” But there were the pegs, not 
too carefully trimmed off, and the 
box beneath, with some oats still in 
it, not wholly shaken out of the 
hen’s-nest litter. 

Mr. Wilbur proposed to put this 
new evidence at once into the hands 
of the police, but his wife restrained 
him. 

“You were too hasty with An- 
drew,” she said. ‘‘Now don’t be in 
too much of a hurry with Lem, and spoil every- 
thing.” 

He took her advice; he waited till Lem came in 
at dusk, then said to him, quietly, ‘‘Whose coat 
is that hanging there, yours or Andrew’s ?” 

‘“‘Mine,” said Lem. He was a little surprised | 
at the question, since the baker had seen him | 
wear the garment a hundred times. 

‘‘What makes you leave it here ?” 

“T don’t know. I just had it to put on when I 
was at work about the shop.” 

‘How long since you wore it ?” 

‘*Not since I’ve been driving.” 

“That is, not since that night ?”’ said the baker. 
‘Look at the cuff of the right sleeve, and see 
what that stuff is sticking to it.” He had turned 
from whatever work he was doing, and stood 
sternly watching the driver. 

“Blamed if I know!” said Lem, holding it 
toward the gaslight. ‘Cotton, aint it? Or dan- 
delion down.” 

“How did bits of cotton, or down of any kind, 
get on your coat-cuff?” Mr. Wilbur grimly de- 




















manded. 

“I don’t know no more’n the man in the moon,” 
replied Lem, pale and disturbed. 

“I know!” said the baker. ‘That’s milkweed 
down, and you got it out of Andrew Hapnell’s 
pocket. Don’t you pick it off!’ he thundered 
out. ‘Not till the police have seen it. Your 
game is up, Lem Gorbett!” 

Lem stood aghast in the gaslight, quite dumb 
for a moment, then faltered out, with a sickly at- 
tempt at asmile, ““You don’t think—I”— 

“T don’t think at all!” struck in the baker. 
know! 


“] 
Everything is out, or coming out, even to 


your boring holes in Dicky’s manger, and starvy- 





assurance that it | 
will be returned, 
and name your 
confederates. I'll 
give you just one 
minute to say ‘1| 
will’ or ‘I won't.’ ” | 
Lem didn’t wait 
for the minute to 
expire, but mut- 
tered, “J will!’ 


THE MYSTERY 


‘*Who were the scamps ?”’ the baker demanded. 

‘‘Ned and Sol Burge. But we didn’t mean it 
for a robbery,” said Lem, with trembling lips. 
‘We just meant to take the money, so Andrew 
couldn’t hand it in, and you would lose confidence 
in him.” 

‘Where is it now ?” 

‘‘Hid in the barn, unless the Burges have got it. 
They are bothering now to have it divided, though 
they was willing I should keep it hid till the ex- | 
citement about it blew over. They wanted to | 
drive him out of town, for fear he would get old 
man Petridge’s money, or prevent them from get- 
ting it.” 

In his shaken condition, Lem was willing to tell 
everything; he even charged Sol Burge with being 
the cause of the General’s running away from 
Andrew in the summer, and he offered to go at 
once to the beam in-the barn, behind which he 
had hidden the money. 

“T meant to get it before, or have Ike pretend 
to find it, and make you believe Andrew had put 
it there; but his going away spoiled that plan, for, 
of course, if he had meant to steal it, he would 
have managed to take it with him.” 

Lem further declared that it was not he who 
took the road-book from Andrew; he had indeed 
put his hand in the pocket where he expected to 
find it, while the Burge boys held their victim, but 
it was Sol who then tore open the buttoned coat, 
and found it. 

Great was the joy of Phronie and her mother 
over Andrew’s vindication; but to render their 
triumph complete, he should have been there to 
share it. And he had gone off, no one knew 
whither, with his burden of cruel wrong. 


| mance.” 





The next day’s issue of the evening paper, in 





subject from the same lively pen. 
the statement that the question, ‘‘Was it a rob- | 
bery ?” had fortunately been answered in a way | 


| to relieve young Hapnell of all suspicion of fraud- | it served to hold in place. 


ulent design. 

‘*Hapnell, it seems, is the correct rendering of 
the name, and not Happeniil, as our misinformed 
reporter had it. Perhaps Happenwell would be a | 
more appropriate orthography for our little ro- 
For a little romance it proved, in the 
hands of the fanciful writer, with Andrew for its | 
hero. | 

Alas that the hero could not have had the satis- | 
faction of reading also that pleasant sequel to the | 
first harrowing chapter of the tale! But he was 
that afternoon far out of reach of Boston evening 
papers, travelling a lonely country road in West- | 
ern Massachusetts. 

He was weary and discouraged; he had been 


| tramping all day in search of work, and had had | 


nothing to eat since morning. He was literally 
out of money, having spent his last cent for his | 
last night’s lodging and a meagre breakfast. 


OF THE CANE. 


Nobody seemed to want the services of a boy 
like him, and he had no trade by which to recom- 
mend himself. He was not even acquainted with 
ordinary farm-work. He might have assisted at 
gathering apples, but it was not an apple year, 
and other crops were all in. There seemed to be 
nothing doing in the sleepy villages he passed 
through; he could not even get a job of sawing 
wood. 

What was he to do for supper and a night’s 
lodging? He might crawl under a stack after 
dark, but he could not eat the straw. Was it 
possible that he, Andrew Hapnell, would be re- 
duced to asking for bread, like the tramps who 
had so often stopped to beg at his mother’s door? 

“Tt can’t last always,” he said to himself, as, | 
haggard, hollow-chested and footsore, he went 
stooping under his burden along the rough high- 
way. “If I can find a village, I’ll try to sell or 
pawn some of my things.” 

He carried his valise on his back, slung on his 
cane, the old man’s cane, which he had found 
useful in his long and toilsome journey. It slanted 
over his shoulder, and his right hand, grasping it 
to balance the weight at the other end, brought 
the head down before his eyes. 

“I follow it,” he said, ‘‘as the donkey followed 
the carrot hung just before his nose. A piece of | 
the frigate Constitution! I might as well be adrift 
with it on the broad Atlantic. The silver dollar 
given by Lafayette or somebody”— 

A sudden thought struck him. “If it’s real 
silver, I might at least turn that into money, and 
eat it!” In the midst of his weariness and mis- 
ery, all sorts of fancies flitted through his brain, 
and he was already thinking of something far 
away in time and space,—an incident of his 


It began with 


It seemed tight enough, but there was a rivet 
which could be pushed in; and this rivet, though 
evidently not silver, was brighter than the ferrule 
It was of steel, and 
must have been kept bright by frequent rubbing. 
All at once Andrew’s wandering thoughts were 
brought back by a startling discovery. 

It was not a rivet, but a spring. He tumbled 
his valise against a wall by the wayside, and him- 
self beside it, and, sitting on the brown turf, 
among the golden-rods, he eagerly applied him- 
self to study the mechanism of the cane. Pres- 
sure on the spring enabled him to twist the head. 
Twisting the head unscrewed it. Off it came in 
his hand, while his other hand held, not a solid 
stick, but a tube, in which a roll of papers ap- 
peared. 

There were, in fact, rolls within rolls. Picking 
at them with fingers and knife-blade, he pulled 
out the core of all, about the size of a pencil, and 
unfolded it to a handful of crisp, curling bank- 
notes. Outside of these were strange-looking, 
printed sheets, which, drawn out and unrolled, 
proved to be government bonds, with 
their rows of coupons attached. 

He sat utterly dazed for a few 
moments. Then, as he slowly re- 
alized the incredible good fortune 
that had come to him, in the ex- 
tremity of his need, a bubbling laugh 
began deep down in his heart, welled 
up, and burst, shaking him to a 
mere jelly of joy, and showering 
tears from his eyes. 

Suddenly he gathered together the 
treasure in his lap, and looked 
quickly up and down the road, to 
see that there were no witnesses to 
his extraordinary conduct. 

There was nobody in sight. The 
old man’s long-hidden riches were 
revealed; if not millions, they were 
at least thousands, and there was no 
one to dispute with him their posses- 
sion. 

There were three bonds of a thou- 
sand dollars each, and one of five 
hundred. There were over two hun- 
dred dollars in greenbacks and bank- 
notes ; moreover, the bonds still bore 
the coupons due in November. As 
the bonds were payable, interest and 
principle, in gold, and gold was then 
at a premium, the whole amounted 
to not less than five thousand dollars 
in current funds. 

Andrew made a rapid computa- 
tion to that effect, as he rolled up 
the bonds again with the bills, sav- 


jing out enough for his present needs, and re- 


turning the rest to the cane, screwed on the head. 
Then, forgetful of hunger and fatigue, even of 
the wrongs he had endured, he took up his valise 
and tramped on, to command ‘supper, lodgings, 
luxury, and conveyance to any part of the world, 
at the touch of the fairy wand he carried in the 
shape of a clumsy old cane. 

Still it all seemed to him fabulous, more like an 
“Arabian Nights’” tale than a sober reality. But 
his happiness—if the feverish excitement he felt 
could be called happiness—was marred by the in- 
truding thought that this wealth was not altogether 
rightfully his; that to keep it safe, he must keep 
it concealed. 

He reached a railroad station in about half an 

our, and learned, to his satisfaction, that by 
waiting half an hour longer, beguiling the time 
with a good lunch, he could take a westward- 
bound train, and sleep that night in Albany, on 
his way back to his Ohio home. 

After which, it seems strange that, only two 
days afterward, the recipient of this sudden 
wealth should have returned to the scene of his 
year’s battle with fortune, from which up to that 
time he had seemed so anxious to get far and 

| farther away. 

He stepped from a horse-car as on the afternoon 
of his first arrival at old Nathan’s house. He did 

| not have his valise with him now; he carried only 
| his magical cane. He walked up the street and 
over the hill, and smiled at the work of demoli- 
tion going on. 

‘They were right in believing the old man had 
money,” thought he; ‘but a little mistaken as to 

| the place where he kept it.” 

He marvelled that Mr. Burge himself should 
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have allowed him to walk off with the miser’s 
cane. 

A few minutes later Phronie uttered a scream 
of joyful surprise at the sight of him walking 
into the front shop. 

“O Andrew, how glad Iam! You have heard 
the good news? Ma! ma! here is Andrew come 
back !” 

Andrew stood gravely smiling, but somewhat 
bewildered, as mother and daughter greeted and 
congratulated him, as they cordially shook his 
hand. He did not know what Phronie meant by 
the good news. 

‘‘Has nobody told you, or haven’t you seen it 
in the papers?’ Mrs. Wilbur inquired. ‘How 
that money has been found ?” 

Thinking only of Nathan Petridge’s money, 
Andrew was confused, wondering if more hidden 
treasures had been discovered in the old house on 
the hill. 

‘And how Lem has owned up that he and the 
Burge boys took it from you?’ Phronie went on. 
“Don’t you know ?” 

**T know it now for the first time,”’ said Andrew ; 
‘though I suspected it before. I saw the Burges 
ripping the old house to pieces, as I came by. 
How happens it they are at large ?” 

‘Lem claimed that it wasn’t meant for a rob- 
bery; and, as he owned up to everything, we 
couldn’t make up our minds to have them all 
arrested,” Mrs. Wilbur explained. “It was in 
the papers, though, and I thought that must be 
what brought you back.” 

“No,” said Andrew, not half so much elated by 
his vindication as might have been expected; ‘I’ve 
come to town on other business, and I couldn’t 
help looking in.” 

He was interrupted by a strong hand grasping 
his and squeezing it until he almost cried out with 
the pain. It was the baker’s; Mr. Wilbur had 
left his work and rushed into the front shop, 
stopping only to give his fingers a preparatory 
wipe on his apron, the minute he heard of 
Andrew’s arrival. 

“T haven’t a word to say!” he exclaimed, with 
more cordiality than Andrew had ever seen in him 
before. “It was a shocking mistake. But ‘all’s 
well that ends well.’ Your, place is waiting for 
you, and I’m glad enough to see you back.” 

“I didn’t come for that,’’ said Andrew, his 
strangeness of manner yielding to the grateful 
emotions that warmed his heart and brimmed his 
eyes. 

The family made him stay for supper; and at 
table, with closed doors, he related the thrilling 
story of the cane. Even the baker, who had 
always before treated him with more or less surli- 
ness, listened with intense sympathy, and watched 
with eager curiosity while he unscrewed the head 
and showed how the papers were concealed. 

“T had heard before of a miser’s keeping his 
money in his cane,” he said; ‘and I wonder I 
never suspected the old man. His little journeys 
away from home, I see now, were to get his 
coupons cashed, or a bill changed.” 

He had to pass the cane over the table to the 
baker, who examined it with astonishment and 
admiration. 

“Now I must tell you,” said Andrew, ‘“‘what 
troubles me.” 

“Troubles you!” laughed Phronie. ‘I shouldn’t 
think anything need trouble you, after this!” 

“But there does,” said Andrew, carefully screw- 
ing the cane together again. ‘I want advice; I 
want to know what to do with this property.” 

“That's right! that’s right!” said the baker, 


rubbing his hands and smiling blandly at their 


guest. Nobody was eating a mouthful. “You 
are not going to let a little money turn your head. 
You are not such a boy as that.” 


“Of course you won’t spend it foolishly,” said 


Mrs. Wilbur. 


“‘And you don’t want to go into any risky spec- 
“You want to be 
level-headed, and sensible, and prudent, and cau- 
And since you say you want 


ulation,” added her husband. 


tious, and all that. 
advice, let me suggest what occurs to me.” 


With a curious expression, as if the talk was 
taking a different direction from what he expected, 
Andrew was about to reply, when the baker, hav- 
ing taken up his knife and fork and dropped them 


again, went on: 


‘You see what our business is here, and how 
I'd like to enlarge the 
bakery, build one or two more ovens, and run 
It 
could be done as well as not. And I’m free to 
tell you now, Andrew, how well adapted I think’ 
I never had a man—let 


much it can be increased. 


two or three or half-a-dozen more wagons. 


you are to the business. 
alone boys—I liked half so well.” 


“Though it took him some time to find it out,” 


Phronie couldn’t help throwing in, with a laugh. 


“Now what do you say to putting your money 
in here with me, having charge of the out-door 
business, and sharing the profits?” cried the 
No hurry 
Your bonds are bearing interest, and 
you can wait till you are a year or two older—till 
But it’s a 
good thing for a young man to have an object in 
Meanwhile, the less 


baker. 
about it. 


“After due consideration. 


you are twenty-one, if you think best. 


view, and to work up to it. 
you say about your good luck the better.” 


Phronie looked to see Andrew’s face light up 
at what she regarded as a splendid proposal. But 


his countenance was disturbed. 
“You are very kind,” he said. 


“T see how 
much your business can be increased, and I know 
I should like to have charge of the out-door part 


of it. But this isn’t just the matter I wanted 
advice about.” 

His face was flushed, his features worked, he 
passed his hand across his brow, and went on: 
‘‘When I first discovered that money, I was in | 
a frenzy over it. Mr. Petridge had told me I 
should be his heir, and given me the cane; even 
Mr. Burge said I could take it. But then I began | 
to reflect. There was no question about the old 
man’s insanity. Had he any right to dispose of 
his property? To prevent that, Mr. Burge had 
been made his guardian. I felt at first that I had 
got only what belonged to me. But does it belong 
to me ?” 

“In one sense it does,’’ Mr. Wilbur replied. 
“Though I saw at once, if the thing was known, 
you might have trouble.” 

“Certainly, the Burges have no right to it,” put 
in Mrs. Wilbur. 

“It would be the worst thing in the world for 
those dissipated boys,” added Phronie. ‘I think 
it has got into just the right hands, Andrew.” 

“I said all that, when I tried to reason myself 
out of my scruples,” Andrew replied. ‘But 
there was something in me that wouldn’t be satis- 
fied. I thought I would go on to Ohio, and con- 
sult my friends there. But I knew just what my 
brother-in-law would say; he would say, keep it, 
and perhaps claim a share of it for my sister. 
He’s just that sort of man. I asked myself, 
‘What would my mother say ?” 

Andrew’s voice was broken, and his face showed 
how deeply he had pondered the problem, and 
how much it had made him suffer before he made 
his decision. 

“I knew too well what she would say,” he went 
on, after a pause. “I was in Albany. I started 
twice to take the train for the West; but I 
couldn’t do it. I was more miserable than I was 
before I found the money; and that convinced 
me I never could enjoy it. I said to myself that I 
was a fool to feel so about it, and I don’t know 
but I am. But something controlled me; I had 
to come back.” 

Mrs. Wilbur wiped a tear from her eye. 
Phronie watched him with intense sympathy and 
wondering interest, laughing with bright tears in 
her eyes, as he told his strange story. Even the 
practical baker had to respect sentiments uttered 
with such deep and sincere feeling 

Mr. Wilbur ate very fast for a moment, then 
threw down his knife again, and asked: “And 
what was your idea in coming back ?” 

“T hardly know,” Andrew replied, his voice 
and countenance clearing, now that he had made 
his confession. ‘I felt that I must tell somebody 
who would take a disinterested view of the matter 
and give me good counsel. I ought to consult a 
lawyer; but I wanted to be sure of getting an 
honest lawyer, and I didn’t know where to go 
for one. Then it occurred to me that Mrs. Wilbur 
might tell me.” 

“I believe you are right, Andrew,” Mrs. Wilbur 
declared. ‘And we know just the man for you-~ 
Lawyer Casey. Don’t you think so, Thomas ?” 

“If he’s to consult a lawyer at al!,” her hus- 
band replied,—“‘why, yes, Casey will be a good 
man. But I hardly see the use.” 

“That’s what I think now!” Andrew exclaimed, 
a smile breaking through all clouds and lighting 
up his face. ‘Merely putting the matter into 
words has settled it in my own mind. It is all 
clear to me now, and I feel perfectly happy about 
| ag 

“That’s right!’ cried the baker, eagerly. ‘Let 
the lawyers slide. Say nothing outside of this 
room. That’s what you mean—that you'll keep 
the money ?” 

“No,” Andrew answered, firmly. 
it up.” 

“If you feel so,” said Phronie, ‘I suppose you 
must. But it seems such a pity that you can’t get 
some good of it.” 

“I’ve got good of it already,” he replied, cheer- 
fully. “If I hadn’t found it, I shouldn’t have 
come back here, and I might never have known 
that that other trouble was cleared up.” 

“The robbery ?” Mrs. Wilbur exclaimed. ‘The 
idea of anybody’s even suspecting you!” 

Her husband had no taste for that topic; he 
hastened to change it. 

“If your mind is really made up,” he said, 
“then the best thing you can do is to consult Mr. 
Casey. Something is due you for all you did for 
Mr. Petridge the year you lived with him; for 
your trouble in bringing back the money ; and for 
the assault on you by his boys.” 

Andrew had not thought of putting in any 
claims of that sort; and yet if he could openly 
and honorably keep any part of the money, there 
seemed to be no reason why he should not do so. 
He accordingly went that very evening with Mr. 
Wilbur, to call on the lawyer at his house, and 
put the management of the whole affair into Mr. 
Casey’s hands. 

The next day he returned to his humble occupa- 
tion of driving a baker’s wagon, and was so happy 
in it that he cared little what sort of a settlement 
was made with Nathan’s heirs. He was at first 
even a trifle disappointed when he learned how 
much that shrewd lawyer had succeeded in saving 
for him out of the contents of the cane. 

‘*There’s such a satisfaction,” he said to Phronie, 
“in earning myself every dollar I have, and build- 
ing up my fortune, if I ever have one, solid and 
sound from the bottom, and biding my time, that 
I’m almost sorry to owe anything to what seems 


“T shall give 


a 





“J shouldn’t wonder if the five hundred will do 
me about as much good as it would most young 
fellows of our acquaintance. What do you think, 
Phronie ?”” 

The End. 


—— 
THEY SOON GROW OLD. 


They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold: 
Who live for self, and on some shelf 

In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf, 
Cankered and crusted o’er with mould; 
For them their youth itself is old. 


—C. P. Cranch. 


Se ———— OP —— 


For the Companion. 
“SIG.” 


One Saturday afternoon my brother and I drove 
over to Crossfield Station to meet our father, but 
found that there had been a change of time on the 
railroad, and the train would not arrive for nearly 
an hour. After loitering about for a few moments, 
Harry proposed that we walk down the track a bit, 
to pass away the time. 

We had gone but a short distance, when we came 
to a place where the rails crossed the highway, and 
there we saw an old man, evidently a cripple, sitting 
in a wheel-chair. He seemed to have purposely 
planted himself in the middle of the track, and he 
now sat unconcernedly reading his newspaper, appar- 
ently quite unconscious of our approach. 

“I declare,” exclaimed Harry, “if that isn’t stupid 
to sit right between the rails! Suppose the train 
should come along?” 

Then as we drew still nearer, he addressed the 
stranger: 

“Don’t you think, sir, that it is rather dangerous 
to sit there on the track in that way?” 

The old man looked up from his paper, a little sur- 
prised at first, and then apparently much amused. 
“No, young man,” he answered, at length; “I 
don’t think it ‘rather dangerous.’ I’ve been a flag- 
man on this road a great many years, and I never 
got run over yet.” 

“Oh!” said Harry, altering his tone considerably 
at discovering that the old man was an employé of 
the road, and noticing for the first time that the 
stranger had a little red flag rolled up beside him. 

“And besides,”’ continued the flagman, “I’ve got 
into the habit of sitting here when no train is due. 
People feel perfectly safe to drive over the street 
when they see me between the rails.” 

“I should think they would,” said Harry. And 
then, quite willing to change the subject, he asked if 
there was anything worth seeing farther down the 
track. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “‘There’s a new bridge a 
quarter of a mile beyond that’s worth seeing, partic- 
ularly as it was there we came near having a dread- 
ful accident two years ago, when one of the piers 
was carried away.” 

We thanked him, and were moving on, when he 
added, “Perhaps you’d like to hear the story before 
you go down. It won’t take long to tell it, and it’s 
well worth telling, too!” 

We were not so old yet that we were not always 


———_— 
great way off either, of a danger-signal, the red light. 
It was right in the middle of the track, and evidently 
approaching, moving up and down quickly, as though 
the man who carried it was running with all his 
might. 

“‘Of course, I reversed and whistled down the 
brakes in an instant; and it wasn’t half a minute, 
maybe, before we came to a standstill, with the light 
now almost upon us. And almost before we were 
fully stopped, I jumped down and ran ahead to meet 
It, and learn what was the matter. 

***It was some rods ahead yet, and I could still see 
it swinging from side to side, as though the person 
bringing it had now slackened his space to a walk. 

“*A second later it seemed stationary, and seemed 
to be waiting for me to come up. As I came close 
upon it, you may imagine my astonishment to find it 
set down in the middle of the track, and not a soul 
to be seen anywhere around. 

“«*T spoke, and then called aloud and then shouted, 
but got noresponse. And before this, I had not heard 
any sound or footfall. And when, a moment later, 
the conductor and some of the train-men came up 
with lights, we searched out, and could not find any 
traces of the person who seemed to have left it there. 

“*Then we went on down the road; and there we 
found the bridge gone. As we approached, your dog 
commenced howling, and we found him on the edge 
of the embankment, and inferred that you had fallen 
down the embankment. We searched at once, and 
found you almost dead, though I am very glad to say 
not quite that.’ 

“That was the way Joe told me the story. And 
when he had finished, I lay there thinking it over for 
some time. At last I said: 

***Joe, how could it have got there,—the lantern?’ 

“Joe shook his head. 

***T can’t tell,’said he. ‘All I know about itis, that 
it was there, and it saved the train. But I’m sure it 
wasn’t done by any human hand!’ 

“I thought it over for some moments longer. I did 
not believe in ghosts, or spirits, or anything of the 
sort. Somebody or something living must have taken 
the lantern from the spot where I dropped it as I fell 
down the embankment, and carried it up the track 
to the place where Joe Varnish first found it. And 
all at once I was sure I had solved the enigma. 

“‘Joe,’ said I. ‘I have it!’ 

“ ‘How is that?’ he asked. 

“*There were three of us that went down, and 
found that bridge gone,’ said I. 

“<*Three?’ repeated he, more mystified than ever. 

Yes,’ said I. ‘Myself, the lantern, and the dog. 
Now J could not have taken the lantern up the track. 
And it couldn’t have taken itself up there. There- 
fore, it must have been the third one of us—don't 
you see?’ 

“Joe stood a moment puzzling over it. Then his 
face broke into a broad smile, and he nodded his 
head: 

«*Yes,’ he said, at length. ‘Yes, I see.’” 

The old flagman ended his story, and looked up at 
Harry and me as we stood there, not quite compre- 
hending even now just how it all had happened. 

“What! Don’t you see either?” asked he, and he 
laughed heartily to himself, for a moment. Then he 
put his fingers to his lips, and gave a shrill whistle. 

The next instant a large black dog came bounding 





ready for a story, and we gladly sat down on the 
grass beside the track, and listened to the following 
interesting narrative, which I give as nearly as possi- 
ble in the flagman’s own words: 

“If you should go on down the track,” he began, 
“you would come to a stone bridge, a new one, be- 
cause, two years ago this April, on a dark, rainy 
night, the river rose and carried away the old one, 
which was partly wooden. There is a train—an ex- 
press—that goes through here every night in the 
year, except Sunday nights, at 9.35. It does not stop 
at the station, but comes straight on down here, and 
over the bridge, and away for Boston. Two years 
ago it was a part of my business to go up and down 
the track every night, to see if the track was in con- 
dition for that train to go through. My boy has to 
do it for me now. 

“On this particular night I took my lantern,—I 
always took a red one, so as to have it in case I 
should need to signal tne train—and, calling my dog, 
started off down the track about half an hour before 
the train was due. It was very dark, but it’s about 
as easy to walk on the track at one time as another, 
and I went on ata pretty rapid gait. All of a sud- 
den I felt the ground giving way beneath me, and I 
knew I was going down. 

“I dropped my lantern, and tried to save myself, 
but there was nothing to get hold of, and in an in- 
stant I felt myself going faster and faster. And 
then I seemed to lose breath, and strike with great 
violence against something solid, after which I must 
have become insensible. 

“It was hours after that I awoke, to find myself 
lying in my own bed at home. It seems that the 
first pier of the bridge had been carried away, and I 
had walked off the embankment on this side. It 
was by one of God’s wonderful mercies that in some 
way I had been caught among the fallen timbers be- 
low in such a way as to save me from drowning, 
though, as it was, it cost me dear. My spine was so 
injured by the fall that I have never walked a step 
since. 

“One of the first things I asked, when I was able 
to talk of the matter, was about the train. Joe Var- 
nish, the engineer of the express locomotive, who 
was off duty while the bridge was down, was by me 
at the time, and told me the story. 

“ «How comes it that you are here, Joe, instead of 
at the bottom of the river, you and the whole train?’ 
I asked. 

“He looked at me with a queer look a moment, and 
then he stooped over, and took up from the floor a 
red lantern. I knew it the moment I saw it, as the 
one I had carried that night, and I remembered drop- 
ping it as I began to fall. 

« Tt’s that that saved us!’ said he. 

“TI was puzzled both at his manner and at what he 
said, but I was more puzzled—and startled, too,— 
when he went on to explain: 

«We were coming down the road a little late, full 
drive, at forty-five miles an hour,’ said he, ‘and had 
just passed the station, and I had whistled for the 





mere luck. However,” he added, with a laugh, 


crossing, when I caught sight ahead of us, and not a 





down the road, and came to the old flagman’s side. 
His master laid his hand affectionately on the black, 
curly head, and looked up at Harry and me once 
| again. 

| “Dl make you acquainted with Sig,” said he. 
| “Signal is his full name. I’ve called him by it ever 
| since that night. It was Sig that carried the red 
light up the track.” JoHN BROWNJOHN. 





For the Companion. 


K’UGAA. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


The power of K’ugaa’s shafts lay not in the weight 
of his arrows, or in the strength and stiffness of the 
bow which propelled them,but in the deadly poisonous 
unguent with which the arrow-points were smeared. 
The preparation of this arrow poison is one of the 
hereditary arts and secrets of the Kaka tribe. K’ugaa 
has told me that among the ingredients are several 
species of venomous spiders, the poison sacs and 
fangs of the spungh slange, the bulbs of the marbo 
plant, and those of the poisonous lily, which he calls 
solk ; but the true secret of the poison appears to lie 
as much in the mode of preparation as in the ingre- 
dients, and K’ugaa, be the reason what it may, will 
not allow me to see him mix it. 

Many travellers declare that they have bribed the 
dwarfs to teach them the process of preparing the 
arrow-points; but I take the liberty of doubting if it 
was the real secret which was revealed to them. At 
any rate, I would like to see them make poison equal 
to that which K’ugaa makes, and which he had on 
the points of his arrows when I lay in the grass and 
watched him steal upon the feeding giraffes. 

With the stealth of an ocelot, he crept upon them, 
till he was almost beneath the bellies of the lofty- 
headed creatures that were busily cropping the twigs 
and leaves of the k’gung trees. I scarcely heard the 
low twang of his bow, but he had lodged a tiny 
arrow in the under portion of the body of one of the 
beautiful great animals, and, having done so, glided 
quickly out of sight. 

When the creature was wounded, it started hardly 
more than if a gad-fly had stung it. [t merely lowered 
its head from the tree-top, glanced impatiently 
around, and raised one of its hind feet, as if to kick 
away a fly. Then it moved away a step, and again 
raised its head into the tree to resume its browsing. 

For a time the animal made no movement which 
could be deemed unusual. Then suddenly it lowered 
its head again, bit at the under part of its body, and 
kicked impatiently many times. A moment later it 
staggered, and, giving vent to a sudden shrill neigh, 
started off, as if frightened. 

In a few minutes more, as we watched it, it fell 
heavily to the earth. Its companions thereupon de- 
serted it, and went cantering away, and were soon 
lost to view. 

Then I approached the dying animal, and put it 
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out of its misery. Of the potency of K’ugaa’s arrow 
poison there could be no doubt. The little man tri- 
umphantly patted his bow and quiver, and danced a 
barbarous pirouette about the dead giraffe, after the 
custom of the Kakas when large game is killed. 

He then made signs that I should strike a match 
from my match-box, and kindle a fire; and also that 
I should lend him my knife, to cut steaks from the 
great, sleek carcase, so lately full of lusty life, but 
now prone and stiffening on the earth at our feet. 

We cooked and ate as much of the flesh as we de- 
sired, and I took care to secure fifteen or twenty 
weight of the meat, to take away with us for use 
during the next few days. 

It was by this time sunset, and K’ugaa made signs 
to me that we must find some place in which to pass 
the night at once; and also that it would be well to 
go away from the immediate vicinity of the carcase 
of the narmel, which would be sure to attract lions 
or other large beasts of prey, during the hours of 
darkness, 

Accordingly, we started on a little further among 
the k’gung trees, but had proceeded but a few steps 
when the little man halted, pointed to a vast mass of 
sticks and grass in one of the trees, and exclaimed, 
‘*Moosam-kark !” (bird’s-nest.) ‘There good place 
for sleep.” 

It was a bunch of dry thatch stuff, as large as a 
load of hay, and filled the entire top of the tree, from 
the lowest forks of the branches upward. The tree 
was, indeed, so heavily loaded that it might have 
broken down under the burden. Flying about it and 
chattering noisily were scores of small brown birds, 
a species of fink, which thus unite in a community 
nest, that may well be described as a bird city. 

There were, at a guess, three hundred nests in as 
many holes in the matted mass of grass and twigs, 
which had evidently been in the tree for many years. 

I did not at first comprehend K’ugaa’s plan, which 
was that we should climb upon the top of the mass, 
and sleep there. It cost us some effort and discom- 
fort to clamber up, for the bunch of stuff filled the 
tree completely, and the top of it was at least twen- 
ty-five feet above the ground. 

Upon the upper side the mass was dome-shaped, 
evidently thus constructed to shed rain, though, for 
that matter, it seldom rains in these regions. But 
once on the top of it, we were speedily able to tear 
away enough of the grass stalks to effect a lodgment, 
with little danger of falling out of bed! 

The old stuff was rather dusty, and smelled musty. 
Moreover, the birds strongly protested against our 
proceedings by chattering and pecking at us for a 
long time. But when, at length, we lay quiet, and 
darkness began to settle over the land, the hot-tem- 
pered little proprietors became calm, and crept into 
their nests, or went to roost on the twigs about us. 

But the least movement on our part was sufficient 
to call out a warning chirr from a hundred tiny 
throats, to be followed by a great and plaintive pip- 
ing from the young in the nests far down beneath 
us. The sensation was as novel a one as can well 
be imagined; it was the first night that I had ever 
spent in a bird’s-nest. 

But deeper notes than bird-notes ere long began to 
be heard—the howling of hyenas; and soon the 
deep, rumbling roar of the desert monarch himself 
burst forth at no great distance. Yet I have seldom 
passed a night in the Kalahari with a sense of greater 
security. No animal would, or could, climb to our 
lofty bed-chamber, and, weary from the exciting 
events of the last twenty-four hours, I soon fell 
asleep, and slept long and soundly. 

K’ugaa waked me at last, a little before sunrise, 
and the sociable little finks were chattering away in 
great wrath at K’ugaa’s movements, for the little 
man was sitting up by my side. 

As soon as I had opened my eyes, and waked suffi- 
ciently to take in our surroundings, he made a slight 
motion with his hand, and pointed through the scat- 
tered trees of the wood toward the place where we 
had slaughtered the giraffe. ‘Master, leeaw come!” 
he said, softly. 

From our lofty perch we could see the place where 
the carcase lay. I glanced in that direction, and 
made out a lion gnawing at one of the shoulder 
bones. A moment after I saw two more lions, lying 
asleep in the grass. What would I not have given 
for my seven-shot carbine just then! It was a right 
royal spectacle of savage comfort and repose—one it | 
behooved us, I thought, in our present defenceless 
state, not to disturb. 

K’ugaa thought otherwise, for he stood up, and, in 
a remarkably heavy voice for so small a throat, called 
out defiantly to the leeaw, bidding him begone! | 

“Haedus stans in tecto,”’ I thought; it is this high | 
perch that rails at the lion, not this small hunter, | 
and I wondered what the result of his impudence 
would be. 

The great yellow brute paused in the midst of his 
banquet, and glared uneasily in the direction of our 
tree. The sleeping lions also started to their feet, 
and stood looking toward us. K’ugaa renewed his 
obstreperous commands, and brandished his bow, 
and all three lions burst forth in a roar, and growled 
menacingly. 

“Shout, master!” said the little hunter. “Shout 
hard! shout long!” Accordingly I lifted up my best 
notes of authority, and joined them with K’ugaa’s. 
For some time the lions gave us roar for roar, and 
decidedly overcrowed us in noise, if not in argu- 
ment. However, we kept at it persistently, ordering 
them to be off. The poor finks were driven nearly 
frantic, and chattered and flew about in the greatest 
distress. I tore off my shooting jacket, and added 
punctuation and emphasis to my oration by flourish- 
ing that about. The lions roared in response for a 
time, but at length walked sullenly away. 

We then made haste to slide down from the bird’s- 
nest, thinking to cook a breakfast of the giraffe meat, 
eat half-a-dozen of the scilla bulbs, and set off again. 

As I lowered myself to the ground, I was still 
glancing in the direction the lions had taken, with- 
out looking to my feet at all, and my toes had scarcely 
touched the earth, when I felt a sharp prick upon 
my ankle, and a sensation as if a hot iron had passed 
up my leg. 

As I leaped out of the way, I saw a brown and 
olive mottled snake in the act of coiling, to strike me 
again! It was a boom-slange, or a tree snake, such 
as often rob the nests of the fink. I snatched up a 








that my case could not be rendered worse by any- 


quite faint and weak, with a horrible sensation 
spreading from the bitten ankle over my entire body. 
The serpent was poisonous, I knew, and I made up 
my mind at once, that the crisis of my ill-fortune | 
had now been reached, and that my life was but a 
question of a few hours of agony, at most. 

Meantime K’ugaa had dropped to the ground; and 
to him I now called out, pointing to the dead snake, 
and then to my bared ankle upon which there were 
two purplish perforations, where the reptile’s fangs 
had entered, and a livid flush extending from them, 
both up and down the limb. 

For an instant the little man stood with his eyes 
fixed on the snake; then he began to search in the 
pouch, or pocket of ard-vaak skin, which he wore 
attached to his belt, and in which he carried his little 
pot of arrow poison, and other barbaric treasures. 

“Give K’ugaa knife!” he exclaimed, and without 
waiting for me to comply, took it from my pocket. 
‘Master, no fear,”’ he said, ‘‘Master, no die.” 

He squatted on the ground beside my foot, and, 
with great deliberation, proceeded to drive the point 
of the blade into my ankle, in a dozen places about 
the fang marks. Then drawing out his poison pot, 
he very calmly began rubbing the deadly unguent 
into the bleeding pricks which he had inflicted. 

For a moment I felt horrified, but concluding 


thing he could do, I submitted in silence, and let 
my thoughts wander off to home and friends beyond 
the sea. 

But the agony of the poison, spreading through 
every part of my body, soon recalled me to the 
present. The sweat broke out over my entire per- 
son. I groaned aloud, and called out passionately to 
heaven for relief, even to fate, and to K’ugaa to put 
me out of my terrible pain. 








I saw, also, that a little fire was smouldering on the | 
ground a few feet away. I felt not very uncomforta- 
ble, but rather warm, and knew that I was perspir- 
ing. Glancing at my face, K’ugaa marked my open 
eyes, and smiled. 

“Master, good; master, soon well,” he said. For | 
some time I lay quiet. The sun was getting low, the 
finks were chattering; K’ugaa, with what must have | 
been a great exertion in one so small, had drawn me 
along the ground into the shadow of the great bird’s- 
nest; I was no longer in pain, though my head felt a | 
little queer. 

I drew up my foot, and the warm, flat stone fell off 
my ankle. K’ugaa did not attempt to replace it; but | 
seeing that I was awake and beginning to stir, he 
took up what seemed to be a large muskmelon, 
cleansed the knife by thrusting it into the sand, and 
passing the blade of it several times through the 
flame of the fire, after which he cut the melon into 
quarters, and placed one of these in my hands. | 

“Good,” he said, “Master, eat.” | 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Zamé,” he replied, and pointed off across the 
plain, to indicate to me that he had made a consider- | 
able excursion to obtain it. ‘‘Zamé good,” he added, 
and set me an example of eating it. | 

I tasted, and found it cool, very juicy, and pleas- | 
antly sweet. It was the wild watermelon of the | 
Kalahari. K’ugaa had brought in three. I ate as) 
much as he would give me. The cool, juicy pulp 
seemed exactly to meet the wants of my stomach, for 
I feel sure I could not have swallowed meat. 

K’ugaa next made signs that I should get up and | 
walk, and although I felt somewhat giddy and weak, 
I was able to do so after one or two efforts—whereat 
the little man danced with delight. 

Then seizing the old hatchet, he ran off, and hacked 
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The little Bushman had 
finished his strange act of in- 
unction, but his next movement was still more 
strange. Taking up the dead boom-slange, he 
opened its hideous mouth, and, with a knife, 
carefully took out its fangs, and the little glands, 
and sacs of poison, lodged in the tissues above 
them. 

Next he cut a slice off one of the scilla bulbs, 
and then, carefully squeezing two drops of poison 
from the sacs, and letting them fall on the juicy 
vegetable, held it tomy mouth, saying, ‘Master, eat.” 

Reckless as I felt in my extreme misery and pain, 
I instinctively shrank back! 

“No, no!” I cried out, ‘“‘Never that.” 

K’ugaa nodded eagerly, ‘Master, good. Master, 
eat,” he insisted with great earnestness. I turned 
away with a shudder. But the little man talked rap- 
idly, and grew more and more in earnest. 

“Well,” I thought, at length, ‘‘there is snake poison 
enough in my system to kill me, to judge by my sen- 
sations, and a little more cannot make much differ- 
ence.’’ A fresh paroxysm of agony was coming on. 
I snatched the thing from his black hand, and bolted 
it, at one mouthful. 

As if quite satisfied now, K’ugaa went away and | 
cut an armful of the dry grass, which he made into a | 
bundle, and placing it on the ground beside me, gave | 
me to understand that I had best lie down, and place 
my head upon this rude pillow. I did so, but for | 
some time could only roll about and groan. 

My leg had swollen. My whole body felt cold at 
one moment, and hot the next. Spasms constricted 
my throat. My head throbbed, and felt as if it would 
burst. Soon a prickly sensation, and a kind lethargy 
mounted to my brain from both my hands and feet. 





now.” I felt quite calm. Once or twice I tried to 
move, but could not stir. ‘Well, it is not so very 
painful,” I remember thinking. 

My fancies ran off in a dull way to my friends 
again, to my sister in America. 

“Poor girl! how much I would like to have left her 
something; and now she will never know what end 


hoping to get a letter.” 

Finally I sank into a state of complete uncon- 
sciousness, and the most of the day passed before I 
came to myself again. 

My first conscious sensation was that of something 
touching my leg, my ankle, but it seemed half a 
dream, and I lay still for some time, till, experiencing 
the same sensation again, I opened my eyes and per- 
ceived K’ugaa, kneeling beside me, and in the act of 





dry branch, and killed the reptile; then I sat down 


placing « warm, flat stone on my ankle. 






“This is death,” I thought, ‘‘and it will soon be over | 


I have made, and will wait, month after month, | 








RAILING 


AT LIONS. 

down a k’gung sapling, which he dragged to the fire, 
and made signs for me to assist him to raise and 
place it against the side of the big bird’s-nest, as an 
aid to me in climbing up to the top of itagain. For 
the sun was setting, and we must sleep in the tree 
_with the birds once more. 

I have but confused recollections of that evening, 
and, indeed, of the two following days and nights, 
although we resumed our march the next morning; 
for a strange, lethargic sensation repeatedly stole 
upon my faculties, and so affected my memory, that 
at times I forgot where we were, and why we were 
travelling in the desert at all. 

As the bite of the boom-slange is nearly always 
fatal, I have considerable faith in the treatment to 
which K’ugaa subjected me. He probably inoculated 
me with the poison, as a method of counteracting 
the venom of the snake, on the principle of offsetting 
one poison against the other. He has since assured 
me, that this is the method in vogue among his 
people from time immemorial; and that if it can be 
effected within an hour of the time the sufferer is 
bitten, it never fails to cure. 

As I have said, we went on the next morning, and 
soon entered a tract of the Kalahari where the zamé 
melon abounded. The vine resembles a cucumber 
vine as much as any to which I can compare it; and 
I deem it one of the wonders of nature, that, in this 
almost rainless region, a fruit so juicy—for it is 
almost as full of water as a sponge—should grow in 
such unparalleled profusion. Where zamé are plen- 
tiful, one may journey at will with no care for water. 

That night, according to the best of my recollection, 
we encamped in the midst of a noi thorn copse, 
K’ugaa having cut a path into it, with the hatchet, 
and afterwards blocked the passage behind us with a 
mass of the same thorny shrub. Not even the lion 
will attempt to penetrate one of these fearfully 
thorny copses. Thus to ensconce themselves in a 
thicket, is a favorite device of the Bush people, when 
hunting or travelling in the desert. 

Many ostriches were heard ‘‘booming” shortly after 
| dark that evening, and later the roar of several lions. 
| But all my recollections of these incidents are very 
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hazy, and I fancy that K’ugaa must have found me a 
very thick-headed comrade. 

Next day we crossed a range of rocky hills on the 
farther or southern side of which we found another 
and larger species of the desert watermelon, called 
mangaton; and at our noon halt, we lunched off 
dried giraffe meat, inchies bulbs, and these melons. 

Continuing our way, after the noon heats had 
abated, we reached, by six o’clock in the afternoon, 
a fine water pan of nearly an acre in extent, connect- 
ing with the now dry bed of the Nosob River, and 
surrounded on two sides by high cliffs of yellow 
limestone. 

We were nearly an hour making our way down to 
the borders of the pan, and then, just as the sun was 
setting, I removed my dusty clothing, and indulged 
in the unwonted luxury of a plunge bath in the 
refreshing water. And what a luxury it was! Only 
the hot, tired, and thirsty wanderer in the desert 
knows what such a bath is to a man—I mean a white 
man. For K’ugaa, quite superior to such a weakness, 
stood patiently on the bank, and watched, with no 
trace of envy, my wild, aquatic revelry. 

I had just emerged from the pan, and resumed my 
clothes, when a loud, harsh cry broke on my ears, 
followed by a sharp exclamation from the little Bush- 
man. The cry appeared to come from the cliffs above 
us, to the right, and turning in that direction, I saw 
a gang of twelve or fifteen bovians coming down the 
crags and heading for the place where we stood. 

“K’ugaa!” I exclaimed, ‘Look there!” 

For the first time since we had started to cross the 
desert, the little man showed signs of fear! 

C. H. OBER. 
(To be continued.) 
STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and of sorrow. 


—Boston Transcript, 





For the Companion. 


RAGATZ. 


I have now been at Ragatz for two weeks, and my 
compassion is at the service of any one who does not 
know this paradise. 

It would be a very small Swiss village but for the 
stranger within its gates, and the preparations made 
to receive him. Left to itself, it has scarcely two 
thousand inhabitants, but the number of guests dur- 
ing a single season, including passing travellers, 
often amounts to fifty thousand. The private houses 
are few, and mostly unpretending, but the hotels are 
various and agreeable. 

The best are the Quellen-Hof and the Hof-Ragatz, 
both belonging to Herr Simon, the rich man of the 
town, and both connected with the Neubad, or new 
bath-house. In the same enclosure are the Kurhaus, 
and its beautiful gardens. Besides these two grand 
hotels, there are numerous others of lesser impor- 
tance, and less agreeably situated. 

The Hof-Ragatz was formerly a monastery, the 
residence of the Abbots of Pfefers, but was con- 
verted into a hotel in 1840. The spacious Quellen- 
Hof was built some fifteen years ago. At either of 
these hotels the price of board averages about three 
dollars a day in July and August, and two dollars 
and a half in September. 

Quite as many people come to Ragatz for the 
beauty of the scenery as to avail themselves of the 
Cure, but it first came into public notice through the 
building of Pfefers’s Road from the Gorge of Pfx- 
fers, two and a half or three miles distant, and the 
construction of the conduit of the same length, to 
convey the waters from the Pfefers hot springs for 
the use of bathers in Ragatz. 

The situation of Ragatz is more beautiful than any 
word-picture can possibly present to you. It is in 
the valley of the swift-flowing, mad little Tamina, 
and—as the local guide-book amusingly informs you 
—near the railway station, beyond the village, “the 
Tamina pours its sparkling waters into the youthful 
Rhine.” 

Many a time, standing on the bridge that spans 
the Rhine near Ragatz, I have followed in my 
thoughts the long journey of this river, which, at 
this place, it almost seems as if one could wade 
across, and which flows from hence on and on, away 
from Switzerland, through Germany, into Holland, 
and loses itself at last in the North Sea. 

In Ragatz you have none of the shut-in feeling 
which depresses you at Interlaken, yet the heights 
are near; some of them tree-crowned bowers of 
beauty, others rough and rocky, and with the snow 
glistening white upon their summits. 

On one height stand the picturesque ruins of the 
Wartenstein, and on another the equally picturesque 
ruins of the once mighty Freudenberg. The Guschen- 





kopf is another near height, the path to which leads 
| through an enchanted wood. Any one of these is 
| an easy ramble for a summer afternoon. 
Another walk is up the valley to the Gorge of 
Pfefers, and every step of the way is from beauty 
| to beauty, from grandeur to grandeur. All the time, 
beside your path, the Tamina is foaming down to 
Ragatz. At every turn some new aspect of the 
heights confronts you. Silvery waterfalls pour down 
into the ravine from almost over your head, and the 
rocks so nearly meet, that there seems, as you look 
forward, to be no passage between them. 

Fir-trees spring from the bare crags above you, and 
sweet Alpenrosen start up almost from under your 
feet. Ihave traversed this path again and again, and 
always a fresh sense of its beauty takes me by sur- 
prise, for it is a beauty so changeful, that you could 
never learn it by heart, or lose the haunting desire to 
see it again. 

At last you get to the end of the ravine, and come 
upon the great stone building—half bath-house and 
half hotel—through which you must enter the Gorge. 
You procure your ticket, and start on your expedition 
to the Hot Springs, whence the water you bathe in, in 
the village below, starts on its journey. 

The guide leads you, by a narrow, sombre passage, 
into the very heart of the mountains, where you 
half expect to be compelled to dispute your right of 
| way with the Elves. You pass along a narrow, 
| wooden footpath, five hundred yards in length, under 
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which the Tamina froths and foams, and over | reason to complain of dishonesty or extortion in 
which the jagged, limestone rocks so lean together, | Switzerland. 


that scarcely a ray of light can find you out, and 


you need an umbrella to protect you from the | within the compass of an easy ramble, there are 


water that drips from them. 


In a niche of the rocks near the end of this | which good guides are easily procured. 


passage is the little Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, | 



























where in other days the Cure patients used to stop 
and pray for their healing. A little farther on you 
are shown the place from which, long ago, the sick 
used to be let down by ropes, and not drawn up 
again to the light of day until they were supposed 
to be cured. 

At the end of your wooden pathway between 
the rocks, you take off your wraps and leave 
ther outside, while you enter a dark tunnel, 
ten yards in length, and with a temperature 
like that of a vapor bath. The tiny light 
carried by your guide only serves 
to make darkness ‘‘visible,” and 
you feel a strange sense of awe 
and helplessness as you stumble 
along to the place where the Hot 
Spring bubbles up, and drink 
the accustomed draught from the 
subterranean tea-kettle. 

You come out drenched with vapor and 
perspiration, and are glad to hasten back 
through the grand and sombre gorge, and out 
into the cheerful light of common day. 

Down to the town you go, hurrying along 
by the side of the hurrying Tamina, and 


reqch the Quellen-Hof just as the band is closing | with something of the same regret with which 


the afternoon with music. You walk about in the 
sunset, through the lovely, lovely gardens where 
the fountains toss their spray high into the air, and 
the roses, and oleanders, and heliotrope fill the 
gloaming with their penetrating fragrance; and 
then the soft dusk steals down from the hills, and 
closes in round you, and you go in to your excel- 
lent dinner, and finish the evening in the drawing- 
room, where you may be sure there will be such 
good society, that it is a real sacrifice to go to bed 
early ; but you do it, all the same. 

The next morning at half past six you are 
awakened by the music under your window, to 





begin the quiet pleasures of a Ragatz day. First 


among these, I should reckon the morning bath. | in the full tide of their vacation tour in Europe. 
In Ragatz there are four hydropathic establish-| They have been going across the Atlantic in great 
ments, eighty-one ordinary baths, and a large | numbers during the last few weeks, turning away 


swimming bath. 


Staying in the Quellen-Hof, you go to the Neu-| which are so numerous. 


bad by way of a long corridor, without leaving | 
the house, and you find a luxurious bath await- | 
ing you. 

white tiles, which look like white marble, and | 
nearly full of the clearest, softest water by which 
tired limbs were ever caressed. 

The temperature is ninety-seven degrees Fah- 
renheit, and this degree of warmth does not 
change, for it is the natural heat of the springs, 
and it is fresh every moment, since it is con- 
stantly flowing in through one pipe, and out at 
another. 

It is so transparently pure that it fairly 
glorifies the bather, and you understand the 





secret of that beauty which belongs to the water | 


nymphs. 

In connection with each bath is its own little 
dressing-room, and the attendant brings you soft, 
hot linen, in which you luxuriously wrap your- 
self dry, and for all this you pay only fifty cents. 
Then you go back to bed for half an hour of rest, 
and then comes the dainty Swiss breakfast of 
snowy rolls, fresh butter, new-laid eggs, excellent 
coffee, and honey in which, bee-like, you seem to 
taste the flowers. 

And then you pass your busy, idle day: write 
your letters, read your books, chat with your 
neighbors, listen to the music, and, above all, 
climb the mountain paths, and so fill your very 
soul with the rapture of their beauty that it will 
rise before you, like a splendid vision, in days to 
come, when you are far away. 

Among the advantages of the place, one 
must not forget to number skilled physicians, 
as good as you can find anywhere, and the 
certainty of careful and friendly attention, in 
case of illness, from the managers of the various 
hotels. 

The Swiss seem to me the honestest and the 
friendliest people in the world, and if they make 
their living off the tourist, they give him gener- 
ous money’s worth. Some travellers may have 
been less fortunate than I, but I never had 
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It is octagonal in shape, fashioned of | host of pleasure-seekers. 
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Besides the excursions I have mentioned as 
numerous and most delightful longer ones, for 


Moreover, the place is on the way to the 
Engadine, to 
Italy, toevery- 
where, and 
only three 
hours from Zu- 
rich, whither I 
must soon be- 
take myself, 
leaving this 


evidently as a matter of course, “I will, father, 
with pleasure.” 

The American traveller went on his way, deeply 
touched by this small incident, feeling, too, that 
not all the boys of his native land would have 
taken pleasure in performing just that kind of 
service, even for a father. He felt all the loveli- 
ness, not of the English lad blacking the boots, 
but of his being heartily willing to do it. The 
incident betrayed and revealed a right and high 
feeling on both sides. 

A traveller with good eyes sees a great deal 
more on a journey than his guide-book mentions. 
A Paris newspaper told the other day how the 
delicious Vienna rolls were first made known to 
Frenchmen, and through Frenchmen to all the 





sweet seclusion 


RAGATZ. 


Eve must have looked back into the forsaken 
loveliness of her Eden. 
LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


—— +8 
ZEST. 


eyes so greet the sun, 
row in varied light; 
light where’er your feet may run; 
ring a day to sorrow’s night. 


—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 


With saddening 
Who lifts his 
Brin 

So 


—— 
OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 


Several thousands of happy Americans are now 


untempted from the ‘‘American Switzerlands” 


This country is greatly blest in Switzerlands, 
which are not wholly overlooked by our mighty 
There were days last 
summer, when the throng of vehicles and pedes- 
trians in the Franconia Notch of the White Moun- 
tains was so dense that it was difficult to get along, 
and there was a general response to a waggish pro- 
posal to petition the legislature of New Hampshire 
to “‘widen it out.’ Nevertheless, there are only 
two kinds of people in the United States, who do 
not give the preference to a tour in Europe, 
namely, those who have “been over before,”’ and 
those who cannot yet afford the expense. 

Probably, all the tourists come back a little 
better for their journey in some particulars, while 
to many of them it is an experience that makes | 
them richer for life; for they bring back, besides | 
their unmounted photographs, a store of pleasing | 
recollections, and, perhaps, some new notions of | 
decoration and usage that are capable of trans- | 
plantation. 

An American boy, for example, who observes 
the polite demeanor of French boys—how scrupu- 
lous they are to treat their parents with respect, 
and even to salute the passer-by in country places— 
may get a new sense of the enchanting beauty of 
obedience and decorum. He may perceive, for the 
first time, how much a person honors himself 
when he pays the honor that is due to others, and 
how all life is ennobled, and made interesting by 
the almost universal observance of rational eti- | 
quette. 

A well-known American, on being asked what 
was the prettiest thing he saw in Europe, replied 
that it was a boy of fourteen, in a country town 
of Yorkshire, who was blacking his shoes on a 
Sunday morning. 

While the boy was engaged in this labor, his 
father opened a window, and, throwing out to 
him a pair of boots, sang out, in a cheery, friendly 
tone, ‘‘Tom, give mine a rub while you are about 











it, there’s a good fellow !”’ 
The boy replied in the same tone and spirit, and 


world. August Zang, of Vienna, being in Paris 
on his wedding journey, asked the waiter for 
some of the nice bread to which he was accus- 
tomed at home, mentioning the various rolls by 
their Vienna names. 

“I never heard of them,” replied the man. 
‘What are they?” Zang answered, ‘In about 
six months you will know.” 

And so it proved. He brought the bakers and 
the apparatus from Vienna, introduced the Vienna 
bread to mankind, and died a millionaire. 

That was turning a journey to profitable ac- 
count, and many travellers have done better even 
than introduce from foreign lands an improved 
style of bread. 

—— 
HOw. 
Where all the hills were green 
Is a brown and barren waste. 


But earth’s fresh breath, that laughs at death, 
Tells how the buds make haste. 


Through the sray and faded oe 
The green blades rise to light, 

And the wind that grieves in the sweet dead leaves 
Is full of vague delight. 


—Rose Terry Cooke. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 





A rivalry between three great European powers 
—England, France, and Germany—has been going 
on for some years, in taking possession of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

These islands are desired by the maritime na- 
tions, mainly, for two reasons. One is, that each 
nation desires, thereby, to increase the area of its 
commerce; and the other, that it wishes to obtain 
naval stations in case of the outbreak of a war. 
France has a third reason for holding New Cale- 
donia, which she has long used as a settlement for 
her convicted criminals. 

Every little while, we hear that one or other of 
the powers has ‘“‘annexed” an island, or a group 
of islands, in the Eastern seas; and sometimes 
these annexations, made by one of the powers, 
give rise to jealousy and protest on the part of 
the others. 

The total area of all the smaller groups of the 
Pacific Islands is stated to be about forty-five thou- 
sand square miles, which are occupied by a bar- 
baric population of about eight hundred thousand. 
This is exclusive of Australasia, New Guinea, and 
the Malay Islands. 

England holds the lion’s share of the Pacific 
Island possessions. Hers are the great island of 
Australia, which may be called a continent by 
itself; Tasmania, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, 
and a large part of New Guinea. She also con- 
trols many of the little islands scattered in the 
seas near these large ones; and there are other 
islands which England claims, but of which she 
has not yet taken actual possession. 

Next to England, Germany possesses the most 
important colonies in the Pacific; although Ger- 
many began her Pacific annexations at a much 
more recent period than France. She now holds 
a part of New Guinea, New Britain, the Solomon, 
and the Marshall Islands; her possessions cover 
an area of something like one hundred thousand 
square miles. 

Germany also made an attempt, a year or two 
ago, to annex the Caroline Islands, which have 
long been claimed by Spain; but as yet has not 
definitely occupied the group. It is probable that 
Germany will in no long time make an attempt to 
annex the two important groups of Samoa and 
Tonga, which have a decided commercial, as well 
as naval value. 

The French have been busy among the Pacific 
Islands for nearly half a century. Their principal 
possessions there are the large island of New Cal- 
edonia, used mainly as a penal settlement, and the 
group of Loyalty Islands, lying just eastward of 
New Caledonia. ‘These possessions cover an area 
of about five thousand square miles, and have a 
population of about sixty thousand, of whom a 
considerable part are convicts. 

Of smaller groups, the French claim the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamotu Archipelago, the Society 
Islands, and the Austral, though their hold on 
some of these numerous, but rather unimportant, 
islands, is not very strong. 

It may be said generally of the great general 
divisions of the Pacific Islands, that the English 
mainly rule in Australasia; the Spanish in Micro- 
nesia, the French in Polynesia, and the Germans 
in Melanesia. 





Some of the Pacific Islands are set down on 
European maps as belonging to the United | 
States. For the most part, these gre lonely little 
islands lying in open sea, southward of the Sand- | 
wich, or Hawaiian group. The reason why these | 


is that their guano deposits are worked by Amer- 
ican companies. 

It seems, however, to be taken for granted in 
Europe that the Sandwich Islands will, at no dis- 
tant day, become an American possession, as the 
American residents in them already hold political 
and commercial control. 

The annexations of the Pacific Islands are made 
by the European powers, of course, without any 
reference to the wishes of the natives. They are 
accomplished by the simple application of superior 
physical force. 

Yet it may be said that, perhaps in a majority 
of instances, the natives submit to their con- 
querors with good grace, and, though slow to 
become themselves civilized, do not deny them- 
selves the boons of civilization which their con- 
querors bring to them. 


+o 
YOUR OWN COUNTRY. 


There is an old German legend of a peasant who 
owned his hut and a patch of ground, on which grew 
twelve apple-trees that had ceased to bear. His 
mind was full of schemes by which to grow rich. 
One night, in his dreams, an old man came to him, 
and bade him travel round the world until he should 
meet his good angel, who would instruct him where 
to find a hidden treasure. 

He set forth, and visited every country in the 
world, but nowhere found a good angel or a treas- 
ure. When he returned home, despairing, he told 
his story, to his old mother, sitting in the chimney- 
corner. 

‘‘Why should you put faith in dreams?” she said. 
“T dreamed once that under one of our apple-trees 
was hidden a pot of gold.” 

The man seized a spade, rushed out, and began to 
dig. He made a great hole under the roots of the 
first apple-tree, and, finding no treasure, filled it in 
with fresh loam, and went to work at the second. In 
a week he had dug under each tree, but had found 
nothing. 

In the spring the trees, for the first time in years, 
were laden with bloom. The fruit was of a rare 
kind, and sold high in the market at Vienna. Ina 
few years our peasant was rich. 

The old legend has a meaning which every Ameri- 
can boy should take to heart. Each lad who reads 
the Companion is beginning to form plans for the 
future, how he, too, may win fame and fortune. He 
will succeed sooner and more surely if, in these plans, 
he identifies himself wholly with his own country 
and its life. 

Many young Americans are educated in Europe, 
and acquire, in the repose and picturesqueness of an 
older civilization, the habit of looking with contempt 
and pity on their own country, which is a mighty 
field of struggle and endeavor. The feeling is be- 
coming prevalent even among our educated young 
people at home. 

Among the pictures offered to the Paris Salon three 
years ago, there were probably twenty by American 
artists, representing Norman peasants, Italian sun- 
sets and French models, that had all of them been 
painted ten thousand times before. But the crowd 
gathered about two pictures, one of a cotton-field, 
with negro pickers, the other of an Omaha woman 
and her child. These were declared, by critics and 
connoisseurs alike, to be the most picturesque and 
novel subjects treated in the exhibition. 

Germany had no art nor literature as long as her 
educated classes despised their own country, and 
only read the books and bought the pictures sent to 
them from Paris. At last Goethe and Richter and 
Schiller taught them the greatness and the meaning 
of their own language and life. 

The ruling class in Russia imitated the French, 
studied French literature, spoke French as the lan- 
guage of the court, and hence Russia had no place in 
the world of books or arts until Tourgenieff, Tolstoi 
and Gogol, in their own tongue, painted the life of 
Russia as it is, and commanded the attention of the 
civilized world. 

If the American artist and writer cannot find 
material in the scenery and conflict of human nature, 
races and creeds of his own country, the fault is in 
himself. 

Let our boy reader remember that the orator, the 
writer, the painter, who has held the attention of the 
world, has always been he who best understood and 
expressed his own time and his own country. The 
pot of gold for all of us lies under our feet, if we 
will dig for it. 


4@> 
+o 


FRIENDS AND BROTHERS. 





An old Pennsylvania farmer, after reading the 
account of the recent celebration at Gettysburg, in 
which both Union and Confederate soldiers bore a 
part, said: “I went to Gettysburg the night after the 
battle in 1863, and helped to bury the dead. 

“One lad, I remember, in a gray uniform, whom 
we dragged from under a heap of dead bodies, was 
still breathing. He was but a pretty, chubby-faced 
school-boy. We brought the surgeon, and worked 
with him for an hour, but it was too late, he was too 
far gone to feel the probe. He turned uneasily, smil- 
ing and muttering something, which showed that he 
thought he was back at home. 

‘Mother! dear mother!’ he said, and tried to lift 
his arms. Then came the fearful choking, and he 
was dead. 

“Close beside him was the body of a private, 
belonging to the sixty-eighth Pennsylvania. He was 
a young, firmly-built man, with a face, which, even in 
death, was gentle and kindly. His sunburned skin 
and horny hands showed him to have been a farmer. 

“In his breast pocket we found a letter from 
‘Jenny,’ with a few words about the crops, and the 
poultry, but the letter was mainly ‘Baby,’ its doings 
and sayings; and at the bottom was a great blot made 
by Baby’s own hand. 

“Next his heart was a little photograph of a 
sweet-faced girl, and a child, evidently Jenny and 
the baby. 

“We buried the two men side by side. 

“The blue and gray-coated soldiers, the other day, 


islands are allotted to the United States probably | were talking, and laughing, and fraternizing together 
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over their graves, and near by, the corner-stone of a 

church, dedicated to the ‘Prince of Peace,’ was laid. 
“But it seemed to me, as if those two gallant boys, 

who fought against one another here, each for a 

cause which he deemed just, must have long ago 

met elsewhere, and recognized each other as friends, 

and soldiers under one Captain.” 

—— 

A BORROWED COAT. 


When Thurlow Weed was about thirty years old, 
he made a visit to Washington, and, being already 
known as a man of considerable influence in the 
political world, was invited to dine with Mr. Clay, 
then Secretary of State. The next morning, as Mr. 





Weed says, the porter of the hotel where he was | 


staying accosted him unexpectedly : 


“]T hope you will accept Mr. Clay’s invitation, sir.” | 
“How did you know I had an invitation from Mr. | 


Clay?” 


- “Oh sir, the letter came through the office, and we 


all know Mr. Clay’s handwriting.” 

The porter, like Mr. Weed himself, was evidently 
an observer of human nature. He reiterated his 
hope that the New York gentleman would not decline 
Mr. Clay’s invitation, and added : 

“Gentlemen sometimes come to Washington on 
business without bringing their dress-coats with 
them. Possibly you may have forgotten yours; if 
so, you would do me a great favor by accepting one 
that I haven’t worn, and which would fit you nicely.” 

The fact was that Mr. Weed not only had not 
brought a dress-coat with him, but had none to 
bring, and was really about to decline the invitation, 
much to his regret, for this very reason. The porter 
urged the matter so kindly, that the coat and the in- 
vitation to dinner were both accepted. 

Fourteen years afterward Mr. Weed was again at 
the Capitol, and, passing through the Treasury De- 
partment, ran against his old friend, the thoughtful 
porter, who, it seemed, had secured from President 
Jackson a clerkship in the department, but now that 
General Harrison had been elected, expected to lose 
his place, as the “spoils belonged to the victors.” 

But his kindness of fourteen years before was now 
to have its reward. Mr. Weed at once went to Mr. 
Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury, and related to him 
the whole story. The Secretary was, of course, much 
amused, and readily promised the very influential 
New York journalist that his friend should not be 
disturbed. 

—~oe—__—_ 
FRANK. 


Englishmen are proverbially “thick-skinned,” and, 
not being especially sensitive to the criticisms of 
others, they have no hesitation in freely speaking 
their minds. Mr. James T. Fields had a favorite 
anecdote of an English guest at his breakfast-table, 
who declined sugar with his coffee. 

“Never take sugar unless the coffee is ve’y, ve’y bad 
indeed, you know!” 

Presently, he added, after tasting the coffee, ‘“May 
I trouble you for the sugar?” 

This story may, however, be well flanked by a sim- 
ilar one, for which an American is responsible. He 
was breakfasting, with his wife, at the house of a 
friend, and, to the surprise of his hostess, declined 
coffee. 

“I thought you always took it,” said she. 

“Oh, I do, at home,” he returned, jocosely, “but 
that’s because my wife gives me so little to eat. 
When there isn’t much for breakfast, I take coffee in 
self-defence.” 

The conversation drifted into some interesting 
channel, and he quite forgot his facetious excuse. 
Later, when the aroma of the coffee struck him more 
and more temptingly, he turned to his hostess, saying : 

“Mrs. A——, would you allow me to change my 
mind? I should so much like a cup of coffee!” 

And, as he pathetically complains, not one of the 
people present will consent to his forgetting that ill- 
judged request. 


—___—_—_<or— 
MENTAL OVERWORK. 


The English Anthropological Society has been cul- 
ling from reports of school-masters’ observations on 
the symptoms of mental fatigue. The observations 
reveal that weariness of mind reveals itself under 
the aspects of irritability and incapacity. 

Children at school showed such signs of mental 
irritability as sleeplessness and nervous laughter, 
while those who were fatigued could neither sleep 
nor get up their taskwork. The flagging will showed 
itself by lolling, yawning, and a languid manner. 
Headache also resulted from overstrain in study, 
when combined with defective ventilation. 

The London Lancet, commenting on these observa- 
tions, says that mental and bodily overwork is the 
most general and the least regarded form of illness 
in this age. Its treatment requires that due atten- 
tion be paid to the two great essentials of timely 
rest and wholesome diet. 

A man, says the Lancet, may work on a liberal 
scale, provided he will interrupt its continuity by 
timely and adequate intervals of rest, and will eat 
heartily of plain food. So long as appetite and sleep 
are unimpaired, there is little danger of overwork, 
but the failure of either is nature’s warning signal 
that the strain must be relieved. 

————t0r—_—_———- 
ORIGINAL. 


Few tasks are more odious to the average school- 
boy than the writing of “original compositions,” so 
called. He can talk glibly enough “with his mouth,” 
as the slang phrase is, but when it comes to talking 
with a pen, he is nonplussed, even before he begins. 

William H. Seward was a bright man, and must 
have been a fairly bright boy, but he tells a laugha- 
ble story of his first attempt at this Herculean labor. 
To begin with, he had not the least idea of what was 
expected of him. So he finally made up to one of 
his older school-fellows, a wise youth of about eigh- 
teen, and besought his assistance. 

A composition? Why, nothing could be easier, 
his friend assured him. “You first take a subject, 
and then all you have to do is to write about it.” 

“But what is a subject?” inquired the future Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“Why, a subject is anything you want to write 
about.” 


| “Yes; but I don’t know of anything I do want 
to write about. I wish I could see a composition.” 
“Well, if you won’t tell anybody, I’ll show you one 
| of mine.” 
Seward bound himself to secrecy, and soon had the 
precious document in his hand. It began thus: 
| ‘On Drunkenness” (heavily underscored). ‘“Drunk- 
enness is the worst of all vices.””’ Then followed an 
argument intended to establish the proposition thus 
confidently announced. 

“Very good,” thought Seward; ‘now I have the 
idea.” But he determined not to write about any- 
thing disagreeable or wicked. He prepared his essay, 
with a deal of pains, and, we may be sure, with much 
| scratching of his head as well as of the paper, and | 
when at last it was done, he showed it to his bene- 
| factor. He does not print it entire, but its quality 
may be inferred from the opening sentence. 

“On Virtue. Virtue is the best of all vices!” 


| — 


+r 





QUEER ENGLISH. 


Several instances of the amusing blunders for- 
eigners make in speaking English are given in a 
recent number of the Providence Journal. A lady 
who had learned English in a school in Europe, 
where she was accounted wonderfully proficient in 
our language, came to America to take charge of an 
establishment. 1 


Brought face to face with the practical require- 
ments of every-day life, her English proved less com- 
prehensive and accurate than might have been 
wished, and the evidences that her vocabulary had 
been painfully collected from a dictionary, rather 
than from living speech, gave a good deal of amuse- 
ment to those around her. 

On one occasion she wished to direct a servant to 
kill a chicken, and after —, it, to bring her the 
feathers. The form which her directions took was: 
“Die me that beast, and bring me his vestment.” 





Perplexing as the servant must have found this 
order, his astonishment can hardly have been equal 
to that of a carpenter, to whom was addressed a still 
more amusing blunder by this lady. She had an 
interview with him in reference to some alterations 
she thought of undertaking in her dwelling, but | 
found the estimates he made so large that she deter- 
mined not to have the work undertaken. 

In a short time, however, she found herself so in- 
commoded by the state of the house, that she decided 
it would be necessary to have the alterations made, 
even at the figure named by the carpenter. She 
accordin ngly sent for him, and once more carefully 
explained what she wished to have done. 

‘o her surprise the man promptly named a me 
for the work, which was considerably in advance of 
— revious estimate, and his feelings may be —— 

» when in her consternation her peculiar Englis 
betrayed her into sayin, 

“Why, sir, you are earer to me than when we 
were first engaged.” If the carpenter appreciated a 
joke, he shou ai have scaled down his figures. 


— +0 
“QUAKERS DO NOT LIE.” 
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When Dunkirk was besieged by the English army, 
there was in the city an American Quaker, Mr. | _ 
William Rotch. His family, together with all the | 
women and childen of Dunkirk who could afford to | 
do so, posted off to Calais for safety. 


A courier arrived daily from Dunkirk, and pro- 
claimed from the steps of the Town Hall the progress 
of the siege. All the fugitive ladies would run out, 
without bonnet or shawl, and stand around him to 
hear the news. 

There came letters from their husbands, written 
without any regard to truth, merely to suit the wishes 
of the writer. If a man had a very timid wife, and | 
was fearful she would fly farther, & would tell her 
that the town was very quiet, and he was in no dan- 

er. If a husband was afraid his wife would return 
ny oes he would write that the enemy was at 

Th ge of the city, half of its inhabitants were 
kille and the streets ran blood. 

These ladies, living together, naturally compared 
the accounts they received, and, finding them so very 
contradictory, they knew not what to elieve; some 
were very angry, and all were much annoyed. 

At last one of them said, “Let us ask Madam Rotch 
what her husband writes, for the Quakers do not 
lie.’ They did so, heard the truth, and ever after 
relied on her letters for their news of the siege. 





AT HIS RIGHT. 


Most of us have our pet superstitions, in which we 
|do not, of course, in the least believe, but from 
which we derive great comfort in troublous times. 
A Russian officer, in his account of the Tekke expe- 
dition, relates an anecdote which proves that General 
Skobeleff found support in the favorable appearance | 
of “signs and omens”: 


The night was very dark. The general has stretched 
himself on the bottom of the wagon, as we entera 
black and narrow pass, thrust some hay under his 
head, covered himself with his great coat, and 
seemed to be asleep. 

“Well,” I say to moet, “if the enemy fall upon 
us now, they will kill us all.” 

At that moment I see the general rise a little, and, 
adjusting his crumpled hat on his head, he exclaims: 

“Ah, the moon! Did you observe, gentlemen, from 
which side it made its appearance?” 

I glance round, and behind me the pale sickle of 
the new moon is making its — 

“From the right, your Excellency 

“From the right? Well, that is a good thing!” he 
roars, in his loud tone, and grows calm again. Evi- 
dently he is relieved at what he considers a favorable 
omen. 

en 


PUNNING IN A DREAM. 


Great men have their foibles, and Edward Living- 
ston’s weakness, to call it by no worse a name, was 
an inveterate habit of punning. As to the quality of 
such jokes, he was not at all particular. 


He used to declare that the only good pun he had 
ever produced was while he was asleep. In his 
dreams he was present in a crowded church, at the 
ceremony of the taking of the veil by a nun. 

The novice’s name was announced as Mary Fish. 
The question was then put, who should be her patron 
saint. 

“T woke myself,” said Livingston, “by exclaiming, 
‘Why, St. Poly Carp, to be sure!?’ 


~@> 
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SUCCESS A REQUIREMENT. 


When Captain Gill was travelling in the north of 
China a few years ago, he fellin with an English 
mining engineer, the conditions of whose service 
under the Chinese Government were particularly 
hard. 


He was congratulating himself upon the success of 
his researches in the Kai-Ping Hills; for he had been 








previously sent to examine the coal-beds in another 
province, and when he had reported unfavorably on 
them, the Government had intimated that they had a 
very mean opinion of a mining engineer, who could 
not find coal when ordered to do so! | 
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AUGUST. 

Th. 16. General Hull surrendered, 1812. 

Fr. 17. Battle of Winchester, 1864. 

Sa. 18. Exploring Expedition, (Wilkes’s) sailed, 1838. 
Su. 19. The “Constitution” captured the ‘“Guerriere,” 
Mo. 20. Battles of Churubusco and Contreras, 1847. 
Tu. 21. Battle of Charlestown, Va., 1864. 

We. 22. Siege of Fort Morgan, Ala., 1864. 





For the Companion. 


TRUE LOVE. 


A poor little stranger, feeble and slight, 
1 came to them one eventful night, 
They took me and kept me with tenderest care; 
They loved me and kissed me and called me fair: 
They never questioned, nor paused to weigh 
Their precious favors from day to day; 
But with humble service that never tired 
All things were given and naught required. 
Many a song and sonnet 
I'd since have written upon it, 
With wonder great at my happy fate, 
If any one else had done it, 
But Pa and Ma! Could a baby guess 
That pas and mas would ever do less? 


In the restless years that since have flown 
They have made my hopes and joys their own; 
With gentle words they have stilled my grief 
And sent my sorrow a sweet relief. 
They claim as little and give as free 
As when I leaned on my mother’s knee, 
For though past all words they hold me dear 
They ask Dol even to have me near. 

Many a song and sonnet 

Would I have written upon it 
In the melting mood of gratitude 

If any one else had done it. 
But Pa and Ma! way the truth to say, 
I'm still their baby at this late day. 


Ah, well! If I’d been a lone little waif 
With none to kiss me and keep me safe, 
And any one then had stooped to take 
And feed and clothe me for charity’s sake, 
To polish my manners and send me to school, 
And train me in all things by compass and rule, 
To blame what was foolish and praise what was good 
And love me a little as well as they could,— 

If 7 one thus had done it, 

I might have sung in a sonnet 
Some goodly share of the tender care 

Whieh they would have spent upon it, 
But Pa and Ma! Does any one think 
I could gauge their love with a pen and ink? 


Evupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 
—_——+or—__—— 


For the Companion. 


EXCHANGE PLACES. 


There is a quaint Arabian legend which tells of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca of two devout followers 
of the Prophet. Abouk journeyed on foot; Selim 
was mounted ona camel. At nightfall both the 
pilgrims had reached a spring of water in the 
desert, where grew a few palm-trees. They pre- 
pared to spend the night together. 

“It is a long and tedious journey,” said Abouk. 

“On the contrary, it is short and pleasant,” an- 
swered Selim. ‘I was cheered by a mirage on 
the horizon, wherein I saw the spires and temples 
of the Holy City.” 


“There was no mirage, no Holy City to be seen!” | 


angrily declared Abouk. ‘There were, instead, 
legions of venomous ants in the sand, that bit 
and poisoned my flesh.” 

“Not a single ant was on the desert,” rejoined 
Selim. 

The two pilgrims were quarrelling fiercely, when 
a good priest, also journeying toward Mecca, came 
up. He listened to them patiently. 

‘‘Peace, my brethren,” he said at last. ‘Let us 
leave these questions until to-morrow night to de- 


cide. In the meantime, let Selim go on foot, and 
Abouk ride the camel.” They consented to this 
exchange of places. 


On the next night it was Abouk who had seen 
the glorious visions, and found the journey 
pleasant, and it was Selim who had been bitten 
by the ants. 

“My brothers,” said the priest, ‘“‘we are all 
going to Mecca, whether we walk or ride; but 
Selim cannot see what Abouk sees unless he 
stands where Abouk stands. It is well to change 
places occasionally.” 

More than half of the quarrels and disputes in 
life grow out of the different position, character, 
and education of the disputants. 

“One of my neighbors,” writes Pleyn,‘‘is a lean, 
stern Scotchman, who holds to the tenets of the 
Covenanters, another is a fat, merry Genoese, who 
goes to mass. Now, if I had been born in Scot- 
land, I should have eaten oatmeal, and have pinned 
my faith to John Knox, or if in Italy, I should 
probably have held the pope infallible. Shall I 
then knock these men on the head, because we 
differ ? or shall I look to find if they be true and 
friendly, and taking them by the hand journey in 
company with them to heaven ?” 

‘“‘When I hear a new opinion, or see an action 
in a man, which I do not comprehend,” says 
another thoughtful writer, “I do not reprove 
them, but instantly strive to put myself in the 
place of my companion, so that I may understand 
the teaching or experience, which has caused him 
thus to think and act. By following this plan, I 
widen my knowledge of human nature, and deepen 
my charity.” 

“God’s light,’’ a German poet exclaims, ‘‘shines 
on men through a temple, with many colored win- 
dows.” 

It may seem gray and gloomy to our neighbor, 
while to us it is rosy and brilliant. But it is the 
same light, and is sent to us by the same all-mer- 
ciful God. It is only the very young, or the very 


| 


| effect thereby to what I am 











THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





intolerant man who is sure that he alone sees the 
light in its purity, while all other men are in dark- 
ness. 


+o 
GOOD READERS. 


While David Garrick, “the little play-actor,” as | 


| Dr. Johnson dubbed him, was staying as a guest at 
|} an English country-house, he read the Litany of the 
| Chureh of England, one Sunday morning, to his host 


and fellow-guests. ‘In all time of our tribulation, 
in all time of our prosperity, in the hour of death, 
and in the Day of Judgment, Good Lord, deliver us !” 
read the actor, and such was the impressive fervor of 


| his manner, that there was not a dry eye among his 
1812 | hearers when he had finished. 


A rule of the Cunard Line ordains that the service 
of the Church of England be read on shipboard 
every Sunday morning while at sea. If a clergy- 
man is not present, the prayers and lessons are read 
by the captain, the purser, or the surgeon. Several 
years ago a London journal, referring to this prac- 
tice, said that ‘few passengers can have crossed the 
Atlantic frequently without wishing that they might 
oftener hear such readers as some among the 
captains of the Cunard Line.” 

Mr. Gladstone, when at his country-seat, often 
reads in the neighboring church the “Daily Lessons,” 
and it is said that his expressive reading gives a 
deeper significance to the inspired words of Holy 
Writ than they have in the mouth of an ordinary 
reader. 

A good reader does more than please his hearers; 
he instructs and stimulates them. Written or printed 
words embalm thoughts, but the reader gives them a 
living utterance. ‘‘The essence of language lies in 
the living utterance,” says Wilhelm von Humboldt; 
and he adds, “It is only by the spoken word that the 
speaker or reader breathes as it were his own life 
into the souls of his hearers.” 

Good reading is not stilted, formal, unnatural, or 
“stagey”; it is the distinct pronunciation of words 
in sentences, with such appropriate inflections, mod- 
ulations, pauses and sympathetic emphasis as shall 





adequately transfer the author’s thoughts to the | 


minds of the hearers. 

Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent Scotch preacher, was an 
effective reader of hymns and the Scriptures. While 
he was a student, knowing that manner is to the 
matter as powder to the ball, he attended classes in 
elocution winter after winter, and practised and 
studied two hours every night. He learned to be 
natural, and to acquire command over his voice so as 
to suit its force and emphasis to the sense, and to 
modulate it so as to express the feelings of surprise, 
indignation, grief, or pity. 

“Many have supposed,” he wrote, “‘that I owe any 
power I have in modulating ~~ voice, and givin 
delivering, to a musica’ 
ear. On the contrary, I am, as they say in Scotland, 
‘timmer tuned’; have not the vestige even of the 
musical faculty, never knowing when the people gq 
off the tune, or when they stick.” 

Sir Arthur Helps asks, in his “Brevia,” “Do you 
know, amongst your numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, ten persons who can read aloud really well? 
You are silent.” 

Would not a similar silence answer the same ques- 


North; as they circle over the cultivated plains of 
Palestine, little birds fly up to them, and the twitter- 
ing of those already settled upon their backs may be 
distinctly heard. 

Another observer saw smaller birds rise from the 
backs of cranes, at which a gun was fired. A Swedish 
traveller, while staying at Rhodes, saw flocks of 
storks come over the sea, and small birds rise from 
their backs. 

Mr. Wilson, foreman on the South Gare Break- 
water at the mouth of the Tees, saw a short-eared 
owl come “flopping” across the sea, and as it neared 
he saw something between its shoulders. The owl 
alighted on the gearing within ten yards of him; and 


directly it settled, a little bird dropped off its back, | 


and flew along the gare. On the broad back of the 
owl it had safely ridden across the wild North Sea. 


<> 
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For the Companion. 


REGRET. 


When doomed to feel that youth is o’er, 
That spring and summer both have fled, 
That we can wake to life no more 

The buds and blossoms that are dead, 
That evermore the years will steal 
Some brightness as they hurry on, 

And with the past we know and feel 
The glory of our life is gone. 

And still; the skies are just as blue, 
The golden sun as warm and ay my 
The stars shine on with radiant hue, 
And sparkle in the crown of night; 
And beauty’s cheek is still as fair, 
The songs of birds as sweet at morn, 
The flowers bloom, and in the air 
The fragrance of the Spring is born. 


But ob, to think, of all the past 

How much of good there was to glean, 
How little came to us at las’ 

And yet, and yet, it might have been. 


L. W. WINSTON. 


>> 
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MILITARY STRATAGEM. 


Evidently the commander of soldiers, like the 
school-teacher, needs to deal occasionally in artifice. 
Authority will not always answer in enforcing sub- 
mission. A Russian officer gives the following ac- 
count of an incident which happened during the 
Tekke campaign, while he and his soldiers lay en- 
camped before the enemy, who might, at any mo- 
ment, attack them. Some of the officers had gone 
to the tent of a comrade to drink tea, and after tea 
they had a second course, consisting of cognac and 
wine. Soon the camp rang with songs. 

I despatched my orderly with a request that the 
Officers cease singing; but he — returned, 
saying that they anxiously desired permission to 
continue. 

What could be done? To remonstrate further with 











them might, in their present condition, result in un- 
| pleasantness. As I meditated, the subaltern on duty 
| came up and said to me, in a whisper: 

| “Your Honor, let one of the sentinels fire!” 

| “What do you mean?” 


“I mean fire along the line, as though at the en- 


tion, if it were asked of a group of American edu- | emy,’’ he explained, with a smile. 


cated boys or girls? 
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CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 


In all ages there have been found Christian minis- 
ters who were bold in their resistance to tyranny, 
and in their denunciation of unrighteousness, even 
at the risk of theirlives. One of the most heroic of 
them was Andrew Melville, a man hardly second to 
Knox in his influence upon the development of the 
Scottish church. Several examples of his courage 
and plain-speaking are from Dr. Taylor’s “Scottish 
Pulpit.” 


Morton, who was then regent of the kingdom, 
indignant at something which Melville had said, 
remarked, in a most suggestive manner, “There will 
never be quietness in this country till half-a dozen of 
you be hanged or banished from the land.” 

Melville replied: ‘‘Tush, sir, threaten your purple 
minions after that manner. It is all one to me, 
whether I rot in the air or in the ground. The earth 
is the Lord’s: Patria est ubicumque est bene. I have 
been ready to ave my life where it would not have 
been half so well sacrificed at the pleasure of my God. 
I have lived out of your country ten years as well as 
in it. Let God be glorified; it will not be in your 
power to hang or exile His truth.” 

On another occasion he was sent by the General 
Assembly as one of a deputation to lay a certain 
remonstrance before the king, and when the papers 
were read to the assembled council, the Earlof Arran 
exclaimed, ina tone of indignation, ‘Who dares sub- 
scribe these treasonable articles?”’ whereupon Mel- 
ville calmly answered, ‘We dare,”’ and at once took 
the pen, and appended his name. 

Again, in 1596, when a number of the clergy were 
admitted to an audience with the monarch, and his 
Majesty had accused them of holding seditious meet- 
ings, for so he characterized the meetings of the 
church for its own purpose, and of alarming the 
— without reason, Melville was moved to speak 
after this fashion: 

“Sire, we will always humbly reverence your Majesty 
in public, but since we have this occasion to be with 
your Majesty in private, and since you are brought in 
extreme danger, both of your life and crown, and 
along with you the country and the church of God 
are like to go to wreck for not telling you the truth 
and giving you faithful counsel, we must discharge 
our duty, or else be traitors both to Christ and you. 

“We will yield to you your place, and give you all 
due obedience; but you are not the head of the 
church; you cannot give us that eternal life which 
we seek for even in this world, and you cannot 
deprive us of it. Permit us then freely to meet in 
the name of Christ, and to attend to the interests of 
that church of which you are the chief member.” 


ah Aa 
BIRDS TRANSPORTING BIRDS. 


“Do large birds transport smaller ones through the 
air?” is a question with which ornithologists are 
now occupied. Swans, coots, and moorhens carry 
their young on their backs whilst swimming, and, 
according to a writer in St. James’s Gazette, they 
transport them whilst flying. 


The mallard has been known to convey its young 
from an oak twenty-five feet high, and a moorhen, 
which had its nest on a fir-tree, was seen to fly down 
with two of her brood, one in each foot. 

But birds do not aap convey their young to the 
ground,— facts prove that large birds transport 
smaller ones in their yearly migrations. The wood- 
cock, according to the writer above quoted, when it 
wishes to convey its young away from a place of dan- 
ger, presses the tiny bird between her own feet and 
against her breast, and flies with it through the air. 

The Cree Indians told Dr. Rae, the Arctic traveller, 
that a small bird, of the sparrow species, avails itself 
of the Canada goose to get a lift during its long 
journey. A thousand miles to the northwest, the 
doctor found other Indians who also spoke of the 
Canada goose as conveying tiny passengers. 

In the East the opinion is common that cranes 
transport on their backs small birds across the Med- 
iterranean and over mountains. Several ornitholo- 
gists have confirmed this 4 opinion by their 
own observations. One of them says that in the 
autumn flocks of cranes are seen coming from the 








I guessed at his meaning, and was highly delighted 
with it; only an alarm could sober the carousing offi- 
cers. 

“See to it,” Isaid. ‘Be prudent; don’t babble.” 

I went to my tent, and lay down on my bed, that I 
might not seem to be expecting anything. Five min- 
utes later, from some place far away in the line of 
sentinels, rang out a dull discharge. It was echoed 
by another near by, followed by a third and fourth. 
Shouts were heard, ‘‘Ala-arm!”” 

The drummer sprang out of a ents tent, 
and beat the alarm. The songs ceased in an instant. 
Cries and exclamations rang out. 

““Where’s my cap?” 

“Where’s my sword?” 

“There it is yonder! Give it here!” 

‘We must run down there as soon as possible!” 

The shots became more frequent. The drummer 
continued to beat with increasing vigor. The garri- 
son rushed from their tents, and took their places 
along the earthworks. Soon everything quieted 
down. I made the rounds of the fortifications, and 
found the officers at their posts. 

For a quarter of an hour we stood thus, in expec- 
tation of an attack; then I dismissed the company 
to their places, and the camp returned to silence. 





“INJUN NO. UNDERSTAN’.” 


A good story is told in one of our exchanges of a 
major of artillery, who had command of a fort in the 
far West. He was frequently lamenting that his 
right arm could not be more often used against the 
Indians. Finally one day he took one of the small 
howitzers, which defended the fort, and had it 
securely strapped to the back of an army mule with 
the muzzle projecting over the animal’s tail. 


With this novel gun carriage he proceeded in high 
feather with the captain and a sergeant to a bluff on 
the bank of the Missouri, near which was encamped 
a band of friendly Indians. The gun was duly loaded 
and primed, the fuse inserted, and the mule backed 
to the edge of the bluff. The major remarked some- 
thing about the moral effect the exhibition was likely 
to produce upon the Indian allies, and stepped gayly 
forward and applied the match. 

The curiosity of the mule was aroused. He jerked 
his head around to see what was fizzing away there 
on his neck, and the next second his feet were all 
bunched together, and making forty revolutions a 
minute, while the gun was threatening everything 
under the canopy within a radius of ten miles with 
instant destruction. 

The captain shinned up the only available tree. 
The sergeant threw himself flat on the ground, and 
tried to dig a hole with his bayonet to crawl into, 
while the fat major rolled over and over in agony, 
alternately invoking the protection of Providence, 
and cursing the mule. 

Finally the explosion came, the ball going through 
the roof of the fort. The recoil of the gun and the 
wild leap of the terrified mule carried both over the 
bluff to a safe anchorage at the bottom of the river. 
The discomfited party returned sadly to the fort. 

Shortly after the chief of the Indians appeared, 
and announced briefly : “‘Injun go home.” 

Questioned as to why, he thus explained: “Injun 
ver’ brave, help white man. Injun use gun, use bow 
arrow, use knife; but when white man fire off whole 
jackass, Injun no understan’, no think right. Injun 
no help um fight that way.” 


+r 
MR. BUTTON AND THE BEAR. 


In the “History of Madison County,” N. Y., is 
related a bear story which shows the perils to which 
the pioneers in that now thickly populated region 
were subject. Bears and panthers, indeed, were 
plenty in Brookfield, and although no person dared 
venture out far at night without a flaming torch to 
frighten these animals from the path, yet a man felt 
safe in the daytime, especially if he had his rifle. 

John Button one day started for a raising, leaving 
his rifle hanging upon the rough ceiling of his kitchen. 
He followed up Mill Creek by a foot-path that wound 
its way among the stumps, and over fallen trees. 

A few rods from his house, and at the head of his 
mill-pond a large log lay stretched directly across his 
path; one end of it lay in the stream. As Button 
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mounted the log in his passage, a ferocious-looking 
bear rose up from behind it, and boldly confronted 
him. He was not yet much accustomed to these 
savage foresters, but having heard it remarked that 
a bear could be easily frightened in the daytime by 
a shrill yell, he gave a most terrific shout, swung his 
hat, and dashed it into Bruin’s face! The black 
monster was not at all intimidated; he rose upon his 
haunches, and made a move as though he would em. 
brace his opponent. But at this instant, the little dog 
which ee Mr. Button began to worry him, 

“Wife, wife,” shouted the frightened man, and 
then as Mrs. Button appeared in the door, “let out 
Dash (a big dog) and bring me the two guns, here's 
a tremendous bear!” 

In quick time Mrs. Button appeared on the scene, 
and her husband hastily grasped one of the guns, 
shot at the bear, and wounded it in the side. The 
next instant he seized the other gun from his wife, 
but not knowing that she had already raised the 
hammer, pulled it so sharply that the lock broke. 

The wounded and enraged animal was upon the 
maninan instant. With the breach of the gun Mr. 
Button defended himself as best he could, while his 
wife ran for the axe. 

Meanwhile the bear, though worried by the small 
— large one had cowardly run away—fought 
and struggled terribly, pausing at intervals to staunch 


| the flow of blood from its side, which he did by 


crowding into it hair torn from his body. 

When the axe arrived, a few well-directed blows 
quelled Bruin’s fierce wrath, and being near the bank 
of the creek he plunged in, and shortly breathed his 
last. His body was found to weigh four hundred 
pee. Mr. Button had a few scratches which 

ealed up in a week or so. 

The little dog who had so bravely stood by in the 
contest was much praised and caressed, while the 
cowardly Dash soon after changed masters, 


HIS GRATITUDE. 


In one of the chapters of Lady Barker's “Station 
Amusements in New Zealand” there is a long and 
graphic description of a tramp, or a swagger, as 
such a person is called in that part of the world, who 
once put up at her house. He arrived in the morn- 
ing, during a fierce “sou’wester,” ragged, drenched, 
and thoroughly exhausted. All that day he acted 
“exactly like a lost, starving dog,” eating and sleep- 
ing, but saying not a word. He stayed three days, 
till the storm was over. 


Next morning a flood of sunshine awoke me 
“bright and ear ie as the country people say. It 
seemed impossible to stay in bed, so I jumped up, 
and went to the window. 

What a morning it was, and for midwinter, too! 
No haze, or fog, or vapor on all the green hills. But 
I had no eyes for beauty of mountain or sky. I could 
do nothing but gaze on the strange figure of the 
silent swagger, who knelt, yes, positively knelt, on 
the still wet and shining shingle which formed an 
apology for a gravel-path up to the back door of the 
little wooden homestead. 

His appearance was very different from what it 
had been three days before. Now his clothes were 
dry and clean and mended—my Irish maids’ doing, 
bless their hearts! He had cobbled up his boots 
himself, and his felt hat, which had quite recovered 
from its drenching, lay at his side. 

The perfect rest and warmth and good food had 
filled up his hollow cheeks, but still his countenance 
was a curious one, and never, until my dying day, 
can I forget the rapture of entreaty on that man’s 
upturned face. It brings the tears into my eyes now 
to recollect its beseeching expression. I do not think 
I ever saw prayer before or since. He did not per- 
ceive me, for I had hidden behind a sheltering cur- 
tain, to listen to his strange, earnest petitions. 

There, exactly where he had crouched a wretched, 
way-worn tramp in a pouring rain, he now knelt, 
with the flood of sunshine streaming down on his 
uplifted face, whilst he prayed for the welfare and 
happiness, individually and collectively, of every 
living creature within the house. 

Then he stood up, and lifted his hat from the 
ground; but before he replaced it on his head, he 
turned, with a gesture that would have made the 
fortune of any orator, a gesture of mingled love and 
farewell, and solemnly blessed the roof-tree which 
had sheltered him in his hour of need. 

I watched him turn and go, noiselessly closing the 
pate after him, and—shall I confess it?—my heart 

as always felt light whenever I have thought of 
that swagger’s blessing. 


————_+or—__—_— 
SHE KNEW How. 


One who is not accustomed to entertaining, and 
not quick at observing the conduct of those who 
have learned the ways of society, is sometimes not a 
little embarrassed to know how to proceed when a 
new and difficult situation presents itself. 


A very excellent lady, who had declined many in- 
vitations: because she was so shy as to be ill at ease 
in society and had never invited company to her 
house because she was too shy to entertain even a 
group of her friends, moved into a large new house. 

She felt it to be her duty to ask some of her old 
friends and new neighbors to tea, and after postponing 
the dreaded occasion again and again, at last plucked 
up resolution enough to send out the invitations. 

The evening came, and the company, too, and all 
went well until the hour approached for supper. The 
hostess had forgotten to give directions to her ser- 
vant about this matter, and the more she thought 
about it, the more anxious she became. What was 
the correct way to announce supper to her guests? 

At last she excused herself, and went out to the 
kitchen. She would consult Mary. Mary had lived 
in the city, and must mg vores have had the duty 
of informing a company that supper was served. 

“I—I—that is, Mary, I—well, you say you have 
lived in the city all your life, and I haven’t, so per- 
haps you know more than I do about how to an- 
nounce supper to the company. How shail I do it?” 

“Pooh, that’s easy enough!” said the girl, confi- 
dently. “I’ll have them out here in less than no 
time,” and before the mistress could offer an objec- 
tion, Mary seized a hand-bell, strode out into the 
hall, and cried, while she rang the bell in true board- 
ing-house style : 

“Supper / supper / supper /” 








MIXED. 


Some people have such an unhappy facility of ex- 
pression, combined with slipshod methods of thought, 
that they are likely to indulge in speech which it 
would “‘puzzle a Dutchman” to translate. The “His- 
tory of Weare, New Hampshire,” refers to a loqua- 
cious townswoman who reversed the old maxim, and 
‘went ahead,” without being sure she was right. 


One of her stories was to the effect that her hus- 
band sowed some flax, which came up and grew, 
until the frost struck it, and blighted every spear. 

Then the worms took it, and ate it all up; then the 
drought took it, and killed it all, and when they came 
to pull it, they didn’t have half acrop. After that they 
rotted it, and her husband done out some of it, and 
it wa’n’t good for nothing. 

Then they let it lay a year, and it was the best flax 
she ever see. She used some of it to make cloth for 
her husband’s shirts. 

“It was cotton-linen cloth. It was tow warp, and 
the warp was filling, and the blue was yaller, and it 
was dyed in huckleberry, and it was thick as the 
table. It wore splendidly, and my husband liked the 





shirts so well that he wore them all out in a fort- 
night!” 
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JACK’S LESSON. 


Young Master Jack, one summer day, 
Thought he would the truant play, 
And pay a visit to the mills 

Away to eastward, over the hills. 


His road ran by green pastures cool, 

Where frogs croaked in the swampy pool, 
And cows lay dozing ’neath the trees 

Whose leaves moved with the passing breeze. 


The grasshoppers rose with a whirr and click, 
As he struck the wayside grass with his stick, 
But a passing cart, in clouds of dust, 

Made him leap the fence, in great disgust. 


“Across lots,” under the chestnuts’ shade, 
Sometimes knee-deep in a ferny glade, 
He came at last to the very crest 

Of a wooded hill, and paused to rest. 


Below him, in the valley deep, 

A black forge stood, while high and steep, 
Dark with hemlock, fir, and pine, 

Beyond rose hills, of bold outline. 


Clouds of smoke from the chimney came, 
Puffing and rolling, mingled with flame. 

As Jack drew near, and looked within, 
He saw the fires, and heard the din 


Of ringing anvils, and big trip-hammer, 
All making such a fearful clamor, 

He said to himself, “‘What can this be?” 
“I'll just step in a while, and see.” 


A monster anchor, all complete, 

Lay near the door, he took a seat. 

The huge place with black rafters grim, 
A cave of giants seemed to him. 


With wondering eyes he watched the way 
They made the prince of bellows play, 
And fan the coals to fiercer glow, 

From which the iron, white as snow, 


Was drawn by sooty smithies strong, 
And beat by hammers, loud and long, 
Until the white sparks changed to red, 
And the iron became an anchor head. 


Was it an hour, or was it more, 

That he sat spell-bound by the door, 
Watching the genii moving here? 

He thought he’d rise, but something queer 


Seemed to hold him to his place. 

A smile appeared on every face. 
Was this in truth enchanted ground, 
And was he here a prisoner bound? 


“Sure now,” said one, “that is too bad!” 
“Why did’na some one tell the lad?” 
“I’m sorry, sir, ye’re suit is marred, 

* Ye’re on an anchor freshly tarred !”” 


United aid of skill and strength 
Released young Master Jack, at length, 
But ah! his summer garments light! 
They were indeed a sorry sight! 


For part of them were black, not drab, 

So sidewise walked he, like a crab, 

Home reached, with mingled dread and joy, 
A sadder and a wiser boy. 


MORAL. 


Should you, my dears, who are at school, 
Think sometimes you will break all rule, 
And seek your pleasuring afar, 

Remember, wrong sticks tight as tar. w. 





For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S DOLL HEPSEY. 


“Grandma, did you ever have any dolls?” 


Gertie, as she brushed and braided the “really, truly” 


hair of her last new Paris doll. 
“*Yes, dearie, I had just one. 


asked four-year-old Dot. 


‘No, dear,” said grandma. ‘Mother made the 


of linen, and stitched the eyes and nose and mouth with 


black thread, and sewed blue yarn on for hair”— 
“Blue hair, grandma, blue hair?” 
“Yes, dear; and she made a red and blue wool 


The flax to make the linen grew in our own field, and the 
wool grew on our own sheep’s backs; mother spun and 


wove it into cloth herself.” 
‘“‘Had you red'and blue sheep, g’amma?” asked 


“No, dearie, we had white sheep, and mother dy: 


wool red and blue. 

**You don’t know how I loved Hepsey. 
bed with me every night. 
girls to play with, and that made me think more 
of Hepsey. One day Mrs. Brown came and | 
asked mother to go with her to a funeral, and she 
left her Sally to play with me. 

“«‘Now, Mary Ann,’ said mother, ‘don’t go out 
of sight of the garden, for there’s a hole in the 
fence, and the pigs may get in.’ 

“Of course I promised, and we played on the 
porch with Hepsey a long time. Then Sally said, 
‘Let’s us have a funeral, and bury her.’ 

‘We tried to dig a hole in the orchard with the 
fire-shovel, but the ground was too hard, then 
we forgot all about the pigs, and went across the 
road into a large cornfield. 


I took 


things. 


there until morning,’ mother said. 


Its name was Hepsey.” 
“© g’amma, did it have gway hair, and wear spec’s ?” 


“Tt had just been ploughed, and we dug a 
deep hole. After we lined it with apple-blossoms, 
we put Hepsey in and covered her with more 
blossoms and ground, and that was the last I ever 
saw of Hepsey, for when we ran to the house to 
get some broken dishes to mark the grave, mother 
was just driving into the yard, and ten pink noses 
and forty little feet were doing all the mischief 
they could among the peas, and beans, and 


‘¢‘Mary Ann, you go right off to bed, and stay 
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“That night it rained, and the next day when I 
went to get Hepsey, I could not find the place 
where we had buried her. | 

“Every day throughout the summer, when the 
corn was growing tall and the apples wer 


ripening, I went and dug in that field, and every 


night I cried myself to sleep, for I never found | 
her. 

“G’amma, if you had minded your mover, and 
kept the pigs out of the garden, you might ’a’ 
saved Hepsey for me, I’d like Hepsey,” said little | 
Dot. 


L. B. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Claude and Clyde are twin brothers, who have 
a beautiful fashion of playing together for hours, 
in the sweetest accord. 

But discord will creep in between them occasion- 


ally, especially when Master Clyde’s opinion is | 


held in any manner of doubt,—that young man 
possessing a very decided little mind of his own. 

One day, in playing, poor Clyde received a big 
bump, and forthwith arose a wail: ‘‘O-oo0! I’m 
|dead! I’m dead!” 
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“Oh no, indeed, you aint, Clydie!”” was Claude’s 
comforting assurance. 

The dead came to life, and, with eyes blazing 
indignantly, shrieked : 


Harry, aged four, who has a great liking for) 
big words, but who does not always get them) 


friends, ‘‘Oh dear, how aggravoking you are!” 
When Alice first saw a muddy river, she ex-| 
claimed, “Oh, how sunburned the river is!’ 





“Weill, I guess I’d oughter know who's dead!” | 


right, was heard to exclaim to one of his little | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE CHARADE. 


My first is three-fourths of the city 
From which the great conqueror came. 

My second was famous as Marshal of France; 
With Napoleon he carved out his fame. 


My third is a plain, wet and muddy. 
To my whole the great conqueror came. 
*Twas here he first landed in Britain, *tis said; 
And now I will hint at his name. 


My first, if I ee by phonetics, 
Of episcopal power the seat. 
My second’s the ruler of Russia, I judge. 
These two will his name comple te. 
He landed, he tells us, in August, 
Four day s before full the moon, 
Twas fifty-five years ere our era began. 
How many years since then have gone? 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 

WORD TRIANGLE. 
1. 2 9 «© @ #@ 
5c £8 © SE 
ge @ © sy 
7% * #8 
9* *10 

* 

11 


From 1 to 2, from 1 to 11, and from 2 to 
11, a battle won by Alexander the Great. 

From 3 to 4, a report. 

From 5 to 6, a Barbary horse. 

From 7 to 8, the first woman. 

From 9 to 10, the ninth consonant. 

11 the indefinite article. 


3. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
( Words of siz letters.) 


. Grated with a rough file. 
- A maker of knives. 
Deep, mournful sounds. 
A leguminous weed. 
Join 
: Forms of verbs to express time. 
- A receptacle for pieces of cloth, etc. 
- To come back. 
9.» Put away for future use. 
10. Slightly burned. 
The third line, read down, will form the 
name of a battle fought on Aug. 9, 1814. 
The fourth line, read in the same manner, 
will form the name of a battle fought on 
Sept. 11, 1814 


dh aha ah ak ak ok ole 


CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Fine Art Color Books for Children. 
A Cribchit’s Black Kittens. By Wiga 


H 

Marie Heiss’ 
Zillowa. 

Royal Denby meek or, a Castle in Spain. 
By W. R. A. Eng 

Wise Abbee. oy May B. A. Chandler. 

The Old Curlan Cloak. By Israel L. M. 


Crafty Rat. By Inez S. 


Brocket 
The a Shadow. By Ray W. Le 
Feteh. 
5. 
ENIGMA. 


Behead a wall or earth-bank, and leave 
what rhymes with clam; 

Behead a strange religion, and leave what 
rhymes with lamb; 

Behead a kind of basket, and leave what 
rhymes with state; 

Behead a maiden’s nickname, and leave 
what rhymes with mate; 


Behead to escape in secret, and leave what rhymes with rope; 
Behead a pretty bull- finch, and leave what rhymes with 


aA... a intention, and leave what rhymes with hope. 


Add heads together,—one appears 
Whose works we read with smiles and tears. 


E.C.D. 
6. 
WORD FENCE. 

be *8 
2 es *£ ee ek & ee YD 

* * 
sn 44 8 De 8 © 6 

* * 
4089 8 0 © 8 w OR 

* * 
§* * * *€* ke ke ke ek * 12 

* * 
6* * * * # * * * #13 
7* °*R 


From 1 to 7a wizard. 


“ 9 an emanation. 

“10 a reverberation of sound. 

«11 to bring into a state of mesmeric sleep. 
* 12 an innovator. 

“13 spurge; a genus of plants. 

“ 14 containing a reference. 


7. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


With brows drawn light together 
Ina premeons **# e * *, 
A pallid face gleams under 
A dark and monk-like « « * *; 
Pray, doth it not resemble 

| That solemn bird the * * *? 


DS Orem co to 


Conundrums, 


Why were Dionysius and Strabo like children on a 
| rainy day? They were fond of the old Attic. 

What insect before a rude lodging will turn it 
| into part of a tree? A B. before a ranch makes a 
branch. 

Why was Noah like a wood-cutter? 
| to gopher wo 

What kind of coachman would a person particular 
fem his equipage prefer? A handsome (hansom) 


He was used 


| Why isa stern school-master like an assistant to 
| one who puts a ship in trim for sailing? Because 
he serves with a rigor (Rigger). 
Why are ladies’ curls like strong bulwarks? They 
| are buttresses (but tresses). J.P. B 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
ee in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ty. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on post paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find + 4 name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


THE BREATH. 


In the night of June 20, 1756, the Indian nabob, 
Surajah Dowlah, having captured the garrison of the 
English port of Calcutta, confined all his prisoners, 
one hundred and forty-six in number, in a cell scarce- 
ly twenty feet square, with but two small windows, 
and these partially obstructed. 

Only twenty-three survived the horrors of the 
“Black Hole” until morning, and even these soon 
came down with a malignant disease, characterized 
by violent eruptions on the surface of the body. 

Doubtless many of the imprisoned garrison per- 
ished in the fearful struggle to get a breath of air at 
the openings. Most of those who have written on 
the subject have inferred that the carbonic acid ex- 
pired from the lungs was the chief cause of their 
deaths; but the condition in which the survivors 
were left led some eminent experts, at a later period, 
to believe that the deadly poison in the case was con- 
tained in the exhalations from the skin. 

Recently two distinguished French physicians, 
Brown-Sequard and D’Arsonval, have been experi- 
menting, and have obtained results which are 
thought to prove that expired air contains another 
poison, additional to those of carbonic acid and 
ammonia, to which mainly the dangerous nature of 
expired air must be referred. The exact nature of 
this poison has not yet been ascertained, but the 
experiments cannot be due either to carbonic acid or 
to ammonia. 

By passing expired air, whether of human beings 
or of animals, through water, a solution was ob- 
tained which, injected into the veins of animals, 
invariably gave rise to the same symptoms—a slower 

, breath, a rapid lowering of the temperature, a con- 
siderable paralytic weakness, especially of the hinder 
limbs, and, after three or four days, a morbid activity 
of the heart. 

Larger injections induced excessive contraction of 
the pupils, increased paralysis, and a diarrhea, some- 
thing like that of cholera. The eminent surgeons 
who conducted these experiments are disposed to re- 
gard pulmonary consumption as largely due to this 
poison. If future experiments should establish this 
view, it must greatly emphasize the supreme impor- 
tance of thorough ventilation in our homes and 
churches and all places for public gatherings. 

Of course, persons differ in susceptibility to all 
morbid influences. The vigorous, who comply with 
the laws of life, may eliminate them when taken 
into the system; but those of low vitality, whether 
hereditary or acquired, may readily become victims. 

————+_—>——_—_ 
THAT BAD LITTLE BOY. 


Miss Blanche Ravenel was talking to Sambo. 
Sambo was the terror of the Ravenel household. He 
could do more mischief than any small darky of his 
size in the village of Summerville. Whipping did 
him no good; scolding was thrown away on him. 

Miss Ravenel thought she would try the effect of 
good company; she would make a friend of Sambo. 


since she began to treat him like a human being, he | Barry’s Tricopherous is positively guaranteed to | 


was certainly improving. His mind was apparently 
brooding over the former glories and the former 
wrongs of the house of Ravenel. In the afternoon 
he came to Miss Blanche, and said, very respect- 
fully, that he felt like he wanted to see his mammy. 

“So you shall, Sambo!” said Miss Ravenel, cheer- 
fully. “Be good to your mother while you have her; 
you’ll lose her by and by.” 

“Yes, Missy Blanche, I just done think o’ dat.” 

So Sammy went off, under the glowing afternoon 
sun, toward the maternal cabin, a mile away. On 
the road he stopped in at the village store. 

“Missy Ravenel, she done want some gunpowder. 
Jes’ you charge it, she says, and I'll tote it along.” 
And then, bearing his package, Sammy marched sol- 
emnly on. A watcher might have seen him rather 
busy, a while after that, in the neighborhood of his 
mother’s shanty; but he made no haste to ask for 
that mother’s blessing. At last, just as the sun was 
setting, came an awful noise, and then the air seemed | 
darkened for a moment by headless chickens, hens’ 
wings and claws, and loose feathers. 

Twenty chickens had been alive in the venerable 
darky’s hen-coop at five in the afternoon; at six 
twenty chickens were dead, and scattered to the 
winds of heaven. The old mammy ran out in a wild 
terror. Her offspring met her with a composure 
worthy of a conquering hero. 

“I done jes’ laid a trail,” he said, “like dey do in 
war time. Missy Blanche, she tole me how. ’Pears 
like it didn’t agree with de chickens, but Missy 
Blanche says such is de ‘fortunes of war.’” 

So much valor and so much learning combined in 
one boy consoled old mammy, let us hope, for the 
loss of her chickens. She beat Sammy, to be sure, 
but that, too, he regarded as the “fortunes of war;” 
and for days afterward she went about muttering to 





herself, ““Mighty peart, dat Sambo!” 
Miss Ravenel paid for the gunpowder, and gave up 
instructing small darky boys in the devices of war. 


—_——_———_— 
WRENS IN A COFFEE-POT. 


A most peculiar bridal home, wherein to live for a 
season, and train up children, is that described by a 
correspondent of Forest and Stream. One day, two 
wrens entered his Texan cottage, and began explor- 
ing it, evidently intending to build a nest there. 


They peeped into every corner, and finally went 
away, with the air of would-be tenants who say “‘they 
will look elsewhere;” but in half an hour they re- 
turned, and the inmate of the cottage, wishing to 
furnish them with a residence all their own, hung an 
old coffee-pot on a tree near the door, tying it se- 
curely, that the wind might not shake it. 

The wrens presently discovered it, entered, and 
were apparently delighted. It was evidently just the 
sort of house for which they had been looking. 

The next day, its furnishing was quite finished. 
james { had lined it with bits of feathers, shreds of 
wool and downy vegetable growths, and it was soft 
asvelvet. Then, one egg appeared, and then another, 
and the little dame began sitting, while her husband, 
perched on a branch above the coffee-pot, poured forth 
song after song, flying away at intervals to bring her 
a fat worm. 

When the little ones came, both father and mother 
began to feed them. They usually started from the | 
nest together, but seldom returned at the same. time. 

If thelittle man came first, he soon a impatient, 
and after delivering his offering, would begin calling 
her, loudly and musically. Evidently her name was | 
“Titty-tee,” for he cried: 

Foss a ah, Titty-tee!” repeating the note until 
she arrived. 

Like the hero of “Never too late to mend,” he 
could not bear to enter his lonely dwelling until his 
wife appeared. 





———_>__—_ 
SHREWD. | 


The hero of the following anecdote, a boy of six- | 
teen, was not a Yankee, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, but a “Johnny Reb.” He had been entrusted 
with dispatches for a certain Captain Grandy, at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, and found himself com- 
pelled to descend a hill directly under the fire of 
Union sharpshooters. 


Suddenly his horse stopped, and tumbled under 
him, as if warned of danger ahead. It seemed like 
certain death to ride down in fair view of the marks- 
men concealed in yonder tannery, but he must de- 
liver the orders to Grandy. An odd plan occurred 
to him: he would dismount, and roll down the hill! 

No sooner thought than done. He got off his 
horse, which had sense enough to lie down in a fence 
corner, and down our hero rolled right into the 
breastworks! What Grandy and his men thought of 
this mode of delivering despatches, he did not stop 
to inquire. Returning, he found his horse waiting in 
the fence corner, and they soon showed their heels 
to the “Yanks,” to their mutual comfort. 


—————_j——___. 
HIS EXCUSE. 


There are often wise and true sermons in the utter- 
ances of children, and there is a great truth for us 
all in the following excuse, written by a little colored 
boy who had been absent from school for a day: 


“DEAR AFFECTIONATELY TEACHER.—I’se sorry 
I couldn’t come to school on Friday, but I couldn’t 
*cause it rain, and dat’s de way it go in dis world. If 
de Lord shut de door, no man can open de door. If 
de Lord say, ‘Open de door,’ no man can shut de door. 
If de Lord say, ‘It rain,’ no man can stop it rain. But 
de Lord, He do all things well. And you oughtn’t to 
growl about it.”—Lowell News Moon. 


———.¢ 
CHINESE LEAVE-TAKING. 





So at odd times, when he had scoured the knives, and 
done the errands, and there was danger that Satan 
would find mischief for his idle hands, she would 
converse with him, and sometimes the talk would 
turn on that favorite theme of Southerners, ‘‘Before 
the War.” 

“Tt was the fortune of war, of course,” said Miss 
Ravenel one afternoon; “but it was a hard thing, all 
the same, when they laid a trail and blew up our 
beautiful house. It was such a beautiful house, 
Sambo!” and Miss Ravenel, forgetful of time and 
place, relapsed into an account of the former glories 
of her birth and state. 

“And dey done laid a trail, Missy Blanche, and 
blew up sky-high that be-utiful house?” cried Sambo, 
with wide-open eyes and mouth. “’Pears like I 
dunno how dey done it.” 

The zeal of the instructor possessed Miss Ravenel, 
and she patiently explained the process by which a 
trail of gunpowder is laid, while Sambo listened, as 
she thought, with awe-struck sympathy. 

Sambo was unusually quiet and respectful that 
day. Miss Ravenel remarked, triumphantly, that 


The Chinese have a way of their own to speed the 
parting guest, as Mrs. Hughes found upon leaving 
| Foo-Chow. 


| On the morning of our departure, as we were in 
| the act of saying good-by to the friends who had 
come to see us off at the jetty, long strings of fire- 
crackers, with which the Custom House railings had 
| been festooned, were discharged, and the noise was 
| for at least ten minutes positively deafening. Our 
| kind friends had adopted this form of showing their 
respect, and wishing us God-speed on our journey. 


| ———>—_—— 
| DID NOT DOUBT. 
| Winanl tony tell the lady that I was out, Lucy Ann?” 
inquired a lady of her housemaid. 
“Yis mum.” 
“Did she seem to doubt it?” 


“Not at all, mum, she said ‘She knowed plaguy 
well that you wasn’t.’” 
———_>—___—_— 
DON’T 


Don’t refer to women as “the fair sex.” 


The 
phrase may be classical, but it is stale and silly. 





LOOK UP 
THE LATEST AND BEST WHEN YOU BUY 


SHOES. 





force new hair to grow on bald heads; actual fact. [Adv. 





—__—_>_— 

**I will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- 
ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett's, and be sure. [Adv. 
*“*Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’”’ or worm loz- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They | 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and | 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 





Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement. 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


price $38.00 {$1 Ee 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full c 
oO. 


particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | 
2—Any Commercial Agency. 

















ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfortand | 


CEO. A. DENHAM 
X» Rutter ued in thewe coors, LMPROVED $3.00 SHOE 


Nickel-Plated Brass Springs | 
Surnish the Elasticity. FOR GENTLEMEN, WILL PLEASE YOU. 
our dealer, 


As al m, | If you cannot get this make of Shoes from 
dg war Bes — — on | send postal for directions how to procure them. 
< ? ? 


receipt of price, at the follow- GEO. A. DENHAM, 125 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 


raed ing List: 
A qual’y, pl’n or fy web, 50 
c : “ 1,00 How to 6ure 
SKin § dealp 
DISEASES 
swith the<= 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are s' eedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER Drug 
| AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE 














», Es “ 1.25 
°F pl’n silk web, 1.50 
- ‘ S < fancy “ 2.00 
ARMSTRONC MANUF’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. | 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. i 








SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest *and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





G2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin al 
we prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 3 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


“Take a Pill?” 


Certainly! Who could refuse 
so sweet an offer—especially 
as all persons are liable to de- 
rangements of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels? There is 
nothing so effective as 


Ayer’s coc; Pills 


for the relief of Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, and Sick Headache; 
also, Biliousness, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and Gout. Safe, 
prompt, and mildly cathartic, 
Ayer’s Pills are universally 
known as “the favorite family 
medicine.” 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine 
known to me for regulating the bowels, 
and for all diseases caused by a disor- 
dered stomach and liver. I suffered 
for over three years with headache, in- 
digestion, and constipation. I had no 
appetite, and was weak and nervous 
most of the time. By using three boxes 
of Ayer’s Pills, and, at the same time, 
dieting myself, I was completely cured. My digestive organs are now in good 
order, and I am in perfect health.””— Purtre Lockwoop, Topeka, Kansas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years and consider them an 
invaluable family medicine. I know of no better remedy for liver troubles, and 
have always found them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.’-—JamEs Quinn, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
until the poison is eliminated from the system. To do this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases 
arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 
—G. C. Brock, Druggist, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














SUGAR- 
COATED 














Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











